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The Plenary Assembly of French Bishops .. . J. R. SLATTERY 
Thé Development of Porto Rico . GOV. BEEKMAN WINTHROP 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


ATTRACTIVE SUMMER TOUR | 
(Personally Conducted) | 


The Yellowstone Park 


(Nature’s Wonderland) 


The Pacific Coast and Colorado Rockies 
Leaves Eastern Cities 


TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1906 


Visiting Mammoth Hot Springs, the Marvelous Geysers, Yellowstone Lake, the magnificent Fallé and Canyon of 
the Yellowstone River; Tacoma, Seattle, Portland, Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs and Bau. 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN 
RATE from New York (covers all necessary expenses for twenty days) coe eaewgt 2 S227 
Proportionate rates from other points. 


For further information address C. STUDDS, E. P. A. 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City, of 
GEO. W. BOYD, General Pafsenger Agent, 
J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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As far as I know, Mr. Hamilton Holt, in compiling his book, 
has struck an absolutely untrodden path in the field of literature. 
I have not seen anything so interesting or suggestive for years as 
it is. The thing that he has done is so satisfactory, so thoroughly 
well done, and withal so easy a thing to do, that the reader 
wonders why he himself did not do it long ago. We all have felt 
the same uneasy grudge against Edison or Marconi. or any other 
successful discoverer of everyday wonders to which we ourselves 


have been stupidly blind. 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





PRICE, = = = $1.50 


Or given free to any subscriber who sends us a new name (not a renewal) with $2, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 Fulton Street, New York 
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EDUCATION 








District of Columbia 
Regular —“s elective courses. work a 
speciaity Art, Elocution. es MRS 4 ALLEN 


ELLs 2401 Massachusetts Ave., WAsHINGTON. 


THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Massachusetts | 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1906-07 NOW READY 


ENIGMAS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


BY PROF. JAMES H. HYSLOP, PH D., LL.D., VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

A comprehensive account of the Spveotiantion of oe 
Vision, Telepathy, Dream Coincidents, 
Premonitions, Clairvoy: ance, Medi ede F os teen 
etc., by that eminent group of scientific men somporte 
the ‘Coaneil of the Society for Psychical Research. Also 

by the same author, 


SCIENCE*A FUTURELIFE 


Based on the astounding data accumulated by Sir ag 
Lodge, Sir William Crooks, Prof. William a 
Richard Hodgson, Prof. ‘Sidgwick, Prof. Newbold, 
F. W. H. Myers, Prof. Hyslop, and others, in their inves- 
tigation of Personal Identity in Psychical Phenomena. 


Each, bound in cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 each. 








HERBERT 8. TURNER & CO.,- - Publishers, Boston, Mass. 








ROCK AR tg oe SCHOOL 
ny and dry 
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chanics arte, Diane gaat Seriecanal er fe 
business. Tuestreted pF sent free. Please address 
DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesiey Hillis, Mass. 








WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. Samvuet V. Ooxg, A. M., D. D., President. 


French and German. rick gymnasi' wi 

stractor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. "Steemn and elec- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For Oata- 
logue and views, address 


WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 








New York 


The Mackenzie School 


Lower School, Boys 9 to 13. 

Upper School, Boys 13 and Older. 

Careful preparation for College and University. 
Fall Term, September 26th. 

Rev. James C. Macxenziz, Ph.D., Director. 
Wyatt W. Ranpatt, Ph:D., Head Master. 


Dosss Ferry-on-Hupson. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Se O.. Ae Apesy, 3. 8a vo dly gee Pe Rtas 
competent teache: Assists teach: wot in obtaining position 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS 
855-1906 << an vO) Best 14t 14th St. New York Cit 
’ Joux 0. ROCKWELL, Proprietor. ? 








THE INDEPENDENT 
180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - ~- Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Teese vs sesocnrrs. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
$2.00 Singie Copies. 10 Cents 
Single p Boy Mas six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the’ Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 


RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC, 


NOW IS THE TIME 











to plan forthe summer. Do you want sea- 
shore or country-side; isolation or jolly 
good company? You can find all of these 
in one place, on the shore of Cape Cod, 


fourteen miles below Plymouth. It is an 
established Christian summer colony for 
family life. 


SAGAMORE 
BEACH 


is ideal in its combination of varied attrac- 
tions. Only sixty miles from Boston. Run- 
ning spring water in every house. Over 

acres of meadow, grassy slopes and 
wooded upland. Two miles of superb, 
sandy beach. An ideal company of cot- 
tagers. There are lots for sale, cottages 
to rent, and board at $§2 per week. It is 
a growing place. For further particulars 
address 


H. N. LATHROP, Gen’l Mgr. 


SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
623 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GEOL J. CHARLTON, Cewewac Darremoen Acer. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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ALLAN LINE, (oR i.ten Home 
The St. Lawrence Route 
SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, MOST PICTURESQUE 
New Fast Turbine Steamers—No Vibration. 


VIRGINIAN, June 7, July 5, Aug. 2. TUNISIAN, June 
14, July 12, Aug. 9. VICTORIAN, June 21, July 19, Aug. 
16. IONIAN, June 28, July 26, Aug. 23. Saloon passage, $70 
upwards, Second cabin, $42.50 upwards. Third class, $27 upwards. 
Return tickets reduced rates. 

H. & A. ALLAN, 110 State St., Boston. THOS. COOK & 
SON, 261 Broadway, New York. ALLAN & CO., 174 Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, or H. & A. ALLAN, Montreal. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 

Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 


688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 


BI N DERS to hold thirteen copies of Tue 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 




















The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





$25 


From Chicago to 


Denver 
Golorado Springs 


Pueble 
and return 

Ist and 3rd Tuesday of each 
month, Return limit 21 days 
from date of sale, and daily 
July 10th to 15th, inclusive. 
Return limit August 20th. 
$ 3 round trip from 

— daily June 
ist to Sept. 30th. Return limit 
October 31. 
Cosmonpendingy low rates from 
all cities east of Chicago. 
The land of sunshine and in- 
vigorating mountain air offers 
you renewed health and robust 
vitality. 
Modern hotels with every lux- 
ury. Comfortable boarding 
houses at a reasonable ape A 
Two splendid fast trains 
over the only double track rail- 
way between Chicago and the 
Missouri River via the 


Chicago, 
Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 


The Colorado Special, only one 
night Chicago to Denver. 


All agents sell tickets via this 
line. 


Write at once for booklets, 
maps, and full information 
concerning hotels, boarding 
houses, train service, etc., to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 


UNION 


PACIFIC 
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Srom $2.00 upward, according to location. 





NOVA SCOTIA mandeuine 
A DIRECT SERVICE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, YARMOUTH and HALI FAX 
By the Dominion Atlantic Railway’s spre ee oni we Halifax 
SAILING FROM PIER 6, MARTIN’S STORES, BROOKLYN, N. Y., aha, WEEKLY, BEGINNING JUNE 234 
te” SEND FOR SAILING LIST 


N. Y. to Yarmouth, Round Trip, $25. Halifax, Round Trip, $32 
INCLUDING MEALS AND CABIN BERTH ON STEAMER. ‘Staterooms 


For full particulars and tickets apply to Thomas Oook & Son, 245 and 1185 Broadway, and 649 Madison ond & 
Whitcomb Oo., 25 Union Square West; or Munson Steamship Line, General Agents, Beaver Sulldine New ork. 


Rooms de luxe, rates on Cs 











ray 1, °07. 70 poh by epeaeaaly chartered 8. 8. 
ABIO,”’ 16,000 to: 
30 Tours ‘e Europe, 2 Round the World 
Program R free. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


KING EUROPEAN TOURS 


Attractive Tours. Booklet Free. 
385 CUMBERLAND ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ORIEN CLARK’S NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE 














OUR 


TRAVEL MAP OF EUROPE 


ives you ata glance the best iti Our accom- 
~~ pamphlet tells the best way to ny a 
If you travel, If you plan to travel, 

If you hope to travel, lf you dream of travel, 
write for our Travel Map, Incidentally we should be giad to know 
which you do. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 

210 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





SUMMER CAMPS 





CAMP OSSIPEE sa 


Open all year for recreation or tutoring; bungalows, 
tents, assembly halls, ain, all lighted by camp electric 
plant; launch, sailboats, clay tennis courts, tutoring with- 
out failure three years. Division cam Temagami 
Lakes. Canada. ae Fe SUNG, “with references 
and personnel. 143 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 


Maine Lake Camp 


Six sleeping ge three fireplaces, bathroom and 
modern Lapeer 2 gas. Fe ificent view of White 
Mountains and Se ‘o La ishing, bathing, boating. 

Piazza, 76x12, most ory coat in Maine. 

For rent, $500. furnished ; boats, ice and wood 

For sale, $5,0v0 ; furnished ; boats; two acres land 


Address MAINE CAMP, care of Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


HOTELS 
New York . 

















SANITARIUMS 
AVON SPRING SANITARIUM 





Is a delightful place to spend the summer. Excellent 
table, beautiful scenery, fine drives, pleasant, homelike sur- 
roundings, and all the benefits of a modern Sanitarium. 

Our Sulphur baths are particularly beneficial to those 
suffering from Rheumatism, Gout, and Eczema. 

Those broken in health and wishing a quiet spot in 
which to regain their strength will find this an ideal place. 


For Booklet and Terms write to 
DR. W. K. QUACKENBUSH 
Physician in Charge AVON, N. Y. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
+i; ears’ expert late first Assistant Physician in 

i “ga dy N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. . SPENCER KINNE , M.D., Easton, Pa. 








COUNTRY PROPERTY 











In sightly location, ou Vineyard Sound. Comfort- 
1) LE = furnished house of 11 rooms and bath. Sani- 
tary plumbing ; excellent bathing. $500. Address 

Miss Mary Bradley, 347 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


CEDAR CLIFF INN 


MONROE, ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 

An ideal resort among the hills of Orange County; 
only 49 miles from New York; 800 feet elevation; new 
modern house, suites with bath; panes lake, fishing, 
boating, driving, music, steam fine train service, 
low fares; ict, 'W. M. HAIGHT, Monroe, N.Y. 


MANSION HoOvUSsE 
MONTICELLO, N. Y- 
(SULLIVAN COUNTY.) 


Under entirely new management; conveniently situated, 
all modern improvements; large, airy rooms. Rates $1? 
to $15 per week. Open all year. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 
New York City 


HOTEL ‘ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 








WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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FERNW OOD HALL 
Lake Ozonia.—Restful home in the ae 2,000 
acres fo mountain, and pate Booklet. rs. Frederic 
M. Heath, St. Regis Falls, N. Y. 


SEA VIEW HOUSE 
SAG HARBOR, L. I. 


Opens on June 1; situated on Peconic Bay; bathing, 
boating and fishing; all modern i meprovementa; stable ac- 
commodations, etc.; table bountiful onagned with prod- 
ucts of our own farm; homelike and comfortable; reached 
by boat or trains. Rates $10 and upward. Address 
JOHN K. MORRIS, the Mansfield, 12 West Posey Senet 
Street, New York City. Telephone 18—Sag Harbor, L. I. 








New England 


THE SEASIDE INN 


SEAL HARBOR (MT. DESERT), ME. 


Opens June 1. Ocean, woods, and mountains in_ close 
proximity. Pure water, perfect drainage, electric lights, 
steam heat, and open fires. Sea air mingled with odors 
from woods give health and strength.' Comfort of guests 
first consideration. June and Sept. patronage especially 
desired. Illustrated booklet os ? D ogptionts. tion. 

A. and MENT, Proprs. 


THE ROCK-EN D 
Northeast Harbor, Maine 
CHARLES A. AMBROSINI 
Under new and progressive management 


Most charming scenery along the whole Atlantic Coast. 
Refined. Perfect appointment. Rooms single or en suite. 
Private baths. Write for booklet. Address Boston Office 
to June rst. 

Room 312, 739 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








THE ELTON 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


“The most attractive Sete in New Engiaad”’ 
167 ROOMS 70 BATHS FIREPROOF 
Beautifal aioe Fine Drives 
An Ideal Summer Resort and the favorite stopping place for 
Automobilists en route for the Berkshires, Boston and all New 


England points. 
Send for booklet. ALMON O. JUDD, Mar. 
New Jersey 


Idylease Inn Nv ue 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


tet us seo, = DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 


The salt breath of the sea brings hea’:): » » 











GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN ATLANTIC CITY 


o Lamyae 5 new brick building now complete, with every con- 





and half an acre of Comics Baths. - Booklet. 
OUNG, General EE 





Hotel NeKrangan, Isic ot Springs, Maine 


Sailing, bathing, tennis ; long distance telephone; ; good table; 
daily mails: high location, ure water, rfect drainage. 
Address GrorGe ©. WING, Jr., Auburn, Me. 


THE WALPOLE INN, “g!93!- 


OPENS MAY 25th, 1905. 


Circular with ——— on ———, COPLEY Amory, Prop 
Mrs. M. F. Hr 


“The Forest Glenand Radium Spring” 


White Mountains of New Hampshire. 


A select family Hotel, catering to those who appreciate 
a cool, testful spot; pure air, pine woods, a good table, 
courteous attention, and The Purest Spring Water on Earth. 
Booklet for the asking. 

“THE FOREST GLEN,” No. Conway, N. H. 

The Park View, Bethlehem, N. H. 


A first-class hotel, all modern improvements; steam heat; 
table the best; terms reasonable. 














Circulars 
H. F. HARDY, Prop. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, .MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


THE SIPPEWHISSETT 
SOUTH SHORE 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 

New, modern, first-class hotel; rooms single or en suite; 
private baths, electric lights, telephone steam heat, golf 
course, tennis, bowling, orchestra; Smeatibat bathing, boat- 
ing, sailing, fishing; beautiful walks through the woods 
and by the sea; ag oe State road from | er for 
automobiles; two how 

Address, until June "25th, 
Abbotsford, 186 A hE Avenue, Boston. 
date, The Sippewissett. 
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The SECRET ~~ The SECRET | 
of the “ — Hn me 
hundreds of men to-day ey 
in « pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 
at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers but now 
they" re becoming as common 
in homes asa comb or a curler ( 
cae’ tein 
beard and your . 
for ¢ 


es when it becomes woolly.” 
sa ‘<Easy-Running. "If they haven’t — send to us. 


nam on postal jor. 
COATES CLIPPER CO.,@q - “Worcester, Mass. < 


The Largest and 
Best Eauipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 

THE ‘‘ PREMIER’ 


Glass-Lined ro perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention; 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
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‘Telephone | 


Duplication 


ITS RESULTS ELSEWHERE 


Of the total Independent Telephone 
Subscribers in- 
Chicago 78 per cent 
Philadelphia 73 “ 
Atlanta 65 
Baltimore 58 
Buffalo 53 
are also Bell subscribers, and therefore have 
TWO BOOKS TO CONSULT 


TWO BELLS TO ANSWER 
TWO BILLS TO PAY 


There can be no such thing as Telephone 
competition. 
The correct phrase is— 


TELEPHONE 
DUPLICATION 
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Why Not Get The Best? 


THE CELEBRATED 


FR. BECK & CO. 
WALL PAPERS 


are the best and have stood the test 
for 46 years. Ask your decorator 
to show our samples. They cost no 
more. 





SOLE MAKERS OF 


Lincrusta- Walton 


that permanent wall covering ; many 
new designs and colors. . 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, - - NEW YORK 














HARDER SILOS 


MAKE 


More Milk, 


Better Milk, 

Cheaper Milk. 

Many of the largest pro- 

ducers who are shipping 

' certified milk into New 

York can tell you why. 

Nor are they alone in this 

knowledge, for Harder 

Silos are used by the U, S. 

' Gov't, by the majority of 

the State Gov’ts in New England and the Middle 

States, and by thousands of well-known private 

dairymen. Why not accept the consensus of 
opinion and fall into line ? 

We also make Silo Filling Machinery, Manure 


Spreaders (the kind that spread twice as wide as 


the box), Threshers, Horse and Dog Tread 
Powers. Send for Catalogues. 


HARDER MFG. CO., Box 5, Cobleskill, N. Y. 








REED @ — 
BARTON C2: 


SILVER SMITHS 
and JEWELERS 
Diamonds, Watches, Sterling Sil- 
ver, Cut Glass, Leather Goods, 
Canes, Umbrellas, Art Stationery 





“+ 
WEDDING AND SOCIAL 
STATIONERY . 


The most improved facilities in 
New York for the execution of 
Wedding and Reception tavitations 
and announcements. Cards for 
every social purpose. Coats-of- 
Arms, Crests and Heraldic Devices. 
Correct forms with prices upon re- 
quest. 


= 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Cor. 32nd Street 
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Survey of the World 


Without debate, a 
dissenting vote or the 
formality of refer- 
ence to a committee, the Senate passed, 
on the 25th, an elaborate bill containing 
stringent provisions for the sanitary in- 
spection of all meats, fresh, canned, or 
otherwise preserved, which are prepared 
for domestic consumption at the slaugh- 
ter-houses and packing-houses in Chi- 
cago or elsewhere. This bill, intro- 
duced by Mr. Beveridge only three days 
earlier at the suggestion of the President, 
was attached to the pending Agricultural 
Appropriation bill as an amendment, just 
before the final vote upon that measure. 
The introduction and passage of it were 
due mainly to the confirmation, by inves- 
tigation, of the statements made in 
Upton Sinclair’s novel, “The Jungle.” 
At the President’s request, Mr. Sinclair 
laid before him at the White House the 
record of his experience in Chicago’s 
“Packingtown,” disclosing the sources of 
his information and showing the strength 
Of the evidence in support of the asser- 
tions made in his novel. A similar state- 
ment was made by Mr. Sinclair in THE 
INDEPENDENT Of May 17th, in an article 
entitled “Is ‘The Jungle’ True?” Mr. 
Roosevelt caused an investigation to be 
made in Chicago by Labor Commissioner 
Charles P. Neill and Mr. James B. Rey- 
nolds, of New York. Altho their report 
has not been given to the public, it is un- 
derstood that it substantially confirms, as 
we have said, what Mr. Sinclair had as- 
serted or pointed out in his novel. When 
the Beveridge bill was introduced this 
report was in the President’s hands. 
Strenuous objection to the publication of 
it was made by representatives of the cat- 
tle industry, and nearly 1,000°telegrams 
of protest were received at the White 


Effect of a Novel 
Upon Legislation 


House. It was expected that the report 
would be sent to Congress with a mes- 
sage from the President, urging the ne- 
cessity of stringent legislation. To pro- 
testing representatives of the cattle in- 
dustry and of the packers, as well as to 
certain Senators who asked that the re- 
port should not be given out, the Presi- 
dent said that it might not be necessary 
to publish it if the Beveridge bill should 
be passed promptly. And then the bill 
was passed, without debate or opposition. 
Existing law provides for sanitary in- 
spection of meats which are to be ex- 
ported; this bill calls for an ever’ more 
searching inspection of meats which are 
to be consumed at home—a thoro official 
examination, by Federal inspectors, of 
all carcases, or parts of carcases, of cat- 
tle, swine, sheep or goats, which are to 


‘enter into interstate commerce, with the 


tagging of each one. Clean and health- 
ful surroundings and conditions in the 
slaughter-houses are required; carcases 
unfit to be eaten must be destroyed ; the 
use of dyes or other coloring agents is 
forbidden; packers who exclude inspec- 
tors from their premises are not per- 
mitted to engage in interstate or foreign 
trade; no vessel having on board meat 
consigned to a foreign port may be 
cleared until evidence has been produced 
that the meat has been inspected and ap- 
proved. The penalties for violations of 
the law, and for attempts to bribe inspec- 
tors are severe, being heavy fines and im- 
prisonment for two or three years. In- 
terstate carriers are forbidden to accept 
carcases or meat products unless they 
bear the required inspection tags and are 
accompanied by a certificate showing that 
the slaughter-house or packing-house 
from which they come has been inspected 
and pronounced clean and wholesome. 
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Packers are to pay the cost of inspec- 
tion, which will probably exceed $1,000,- 
000 a yeat, Mr. Sinclair now says that 
the report of Messrs. Neill and Reynolds 
should be published, arguing that the bill 
is in adequate and that the people should 
have all the facts in order that they may 
be led to take measures for their own 
protection by local legislation. He re- 
peats his charges against some of the 
leading packers of Chicago, remarking 
that he has in vain invited them to sue 
him for libel. Senator Cullom, Speaker 
Cannon and Representatives Lorimer 
and Madden have called at the White 
House to present, in the interest of their 
packer constituents, some objections to 
the bill. The President said he was con- 
vinced that such a law was needed. He 
desires prompt and favorable action in 
the House. It is thought that delay and 
opposition there would convince him that 
Congress ought to have the Neill-Rey- 
nolds report, accompanied by a message. 


Js 


Much additional tes- 
timony concerning 


The Pennsylvania’s 


Coal Interests the interest of officers 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
in coal mines has been taken by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. William 
A. Patton, President Cassatt’s assistant, 
admitted that he had acquired more than 
6,000 shares of stock, in a dozen coal 
companies, these shares having a par 
yalue of $307,000, without paying any 
money for them. President Cassatt 
knew, he said, that he had these shares. 
First Vice President Green owns no 
coal shares; Theodore N. Ely, Chief of 
Motive Power, owns shares, but he paid 
cash for them at their par value; Mr. 
Patton’s chief clerk, J. N. Purviance, has 
$38,500 worth, for which he paid noth- 
ing; Third Vice President Rea has been 
largely interested in coal land syndicates, 
but he expressed the opinion that no 
officer engaged in distributing cars ought 
to own coal stocks; James U. Crawford, 
agent for branch lines, holds stock of 
companies in which Vice President Rea 
and Effingham B. Morris are interested. 
Mr. Morris is a director and a member 
of the committee appointed by the board 
last week to investigate as to the facts 
brought out by the Commission. A 
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trainmaster, Frederick Vrooman, admit- 
ted that mine-owners frequently paid him 
small sums, from $5 to $20. He saw no 
impropriety in this. “If there was money 
to be given,” said he, “I was there to 
take it.” On the other hand, J. K. John- 
son, superintendent of the Tyrone Divi- 
sion, said shares had frequently been of- 
fered to him, but he had always refused 
to take them, believing that it would be 
improper for him to do so. F. A. Von 
Boyneburgh testified that the business of 
his coal company had been ruined be- 
cause it could get no cars. The number 
was reduced from 4,100 in 1901 to 522 in 
1905. He believed he had been frozen 
out by President Cassatt, and that he suf- 
fered because he would not give shares 
of stock to railroad officers. John Lloyd, 
interested in coal companies and also 
partner in a banking house with Presi- 
dent Cassatt’s brother, admitted that he 
had given $25,000 in shares to General 
Superintendent Sheppard and $10,000 to 
another officer. It was a good business 
policy, he thought, to have the friendship 
of influential officers. One of his compa- 
nies, with only 1o per cent. paid in, yield- 
ed a return of 165 per cent. (upon the 
full par value) in ten years. There was 
much testimony tending to show great 
discrimination in favor of the Berwind- 
White and the Keystone coal companies, 
which are commonly associated by the 
public with the Cassatt family. Coal of 
the first of these was not weighed en 
route, and the company had exclusive 
control of a pier in Jersey city, for which 
it paid a small rent, altho the railroad 
company had expended a large sum on it. 
The Berwind-White Company’s treas- 
urer refused to give the names of the 
company’s stockholders. President Cas- 
satt has changed his plans and has hur- 
riedly taken passage from France for 
New York. The minority stockholders 
of the railroad company will ask for an 
investigation by the State as to the pur- 
chase of supplies. Inquiry on this point 
cannot be made by the Commission. Suits 
involving $3,000,000 have already been 
brought by shippers on account of losses 
alleged to have been caused by discrimi- 
nation. It is thought that there will be 
more than 100 such suits, involving $25,- 
000,000. The Commission, it is said, will 
now turn to the New York Central. 
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In the House, by the 
adoption of a special rule, 
the Railway Rate bill, 
with the Senate’s important amendments, 
has been sent to conference. The House 
thus far declines to concur with the Sen- 
ate as to any of the latter’s amendments, 
altho eventually it will probably accept 
nearly all of them. Mr. Williams, the 
Democratic leader, desired that the 
House should promptly accept those 
which relate to express companies, sleep- 
ing cars and switching facilities, in order 
that the conference committee might 
have no authority to deal with these. 
Twenty - five Republicans joined the 
Democrats in supporting him, but he 
was not successful. Some feared that 
the conferees would cut out important 
amendments which the Senate has added. 
In the debate, Mr. Cooper, a prominent 
Republican, said he had been told that 
a conversation had been overheard in 
which two men who were to serve on the 
conference committee hadagreed that the 
amendment including express companies 
should be rejected. When Mr. Hepburn 
demanded names, Mr. Cooper replied 
that one of the two men was Mr. Hep- 
burn himself. (It was understood that 
the other man referred to by Mr. Cooper 
was Senator Aldrich.) Mr. Hepburn 
denounced the report as a falsehood. 

An article contributed to one of the mag- 
azines by James Creelman contains the 
report of an interview with President 
Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania road, in 
which the latter supports President 
Roosevelt’s railroad rate policy. Mr. 
Creelman then, narrating the experience 
of President Cassatt with rebaters, says 
that when Mr. Cassatt assumed control 
of the road in 1899 he “found that the 
greatest of rebaters, so far as his com- 
pany was concerned, was not the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, but Andrew Car- 
negie,” whose steel company shipped 
about $10,000,000 worth of steel and 
iron over the road every year, the re- 
bates on this traffic running up to great 
sums. He also asserts that when these 
rebates were discontinued, Mr. Carnegie 
was very angry and threatened to injure 
the Pennsylvania road by constructing 
competing lines: This statement, which 
seemed to have the support of Mr. Cas- 
satt, was brought to the attention of Mr. 
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Carnegie, then on the ocean, and he re- 
plied as follows by wireless telegraph: 


“Strange that I, who fought the Pennsyl- 

vania road most of my career, should be 
favored. Was with Vanderbilt building South 
Pennsylvania to Pittsburg, with Gould getting 
Wabash into Pittsburg; built, myself, the Bes- - 
semer road to Pittsburg from Conneaut—all to ° 
compel the Pennsylvania Railroad monopoly to 
give us rates equal to those obtained by com- 
petitors outside its grasp. Never asked for 
anything better. Cassatt is entitled to credit, 
doing more than any other railroad official to 
establish equal rates for all by reducing ex- 
tortionate rates of his predecessors and in- 
ducing other railroad systems to advance 
theirs.” 
On the other hand, in support of Mr. 
Creelman’s ‘assertion, First Vice-Presi- 
dent Green, of the Pennsylvania road, 
said, two days after the reception of this 
wireless message: “Our records show 
that the steel companies governed by Mr. 
Carnegie received more rebates, during 
the time when rebates were given by our 
road, than any other shipper in any line 
of business.” a 


Conflicting action of the 
Federal and of the State 
courts make a _ compli- 
cated situation in the city of New York 
with respect to the new law reducing the 
price of gas from one dollar to eighty 
cents per thousand feet. Interests rep- 
resenting the gas company procured 
from Judge Lacombe, of the United 
States Circuit Court, a temporary in- 
junction restraining the State Gas Com- 
mission, the Attorney-General, the Dis- 
trict-Attorney and other State or local 
officers from enforcing the law, the com- 
pany alleging that it could not manu- 
facture and deliver gas at eighty cents, 
except at a loss, and that the law was 
unconstitutional. Pending final action, 
the company is required to pay one-fifth 
of its receipts for deposit in a bank, this 
money to be restored to consumers if the 
law is sustained. There was also ob- 
tained a similar order forbidding one of 
the company’s subsidiary. corporations to 
accept less than one dollar per thousand. 
On the other hand, applications to Judge 
Bischoff, of the Supreme Court of the 
State, by certain newspapers and organ- 
izations, have procured from that judge 
temporary injunctions in the interest of 
consumers and in support of the statute. 
These injunctions restrain the company 
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from refusing to supply gas_to con- 
sumers who decline to pay more than 
eighty cents, and from so changing the 
machinery of the slot gas meters (of 
which there are 116,000 in use) that they 
will sell at one dollar instead of eighty 
cents. It appears that the. company did 
readjust a considerable number of these 
slot meters to conform to the new law, 
and that it desires to restore them to 
their original condition. There is also 
pending an order requiring the company 
to show cause why it should not be com- 
pelled to adjust all of these meters to the 
requirements of the new statute. It is 
pointed out that if Judge Lacombe’s in- 
junction be made permanent, a long time 
must elapse before a final decision can 
be obtained from the Supreme Court at 
Washington, and that many millions in 
money must accumulate in the bank in 
which the excess of one-fifth is depos- 
ited. The company, while declining to 
accept eighty cents from those who re- 
fuse to pay more, will not seek by legal 
action to compel the payment of one dol- 
lar, but will let the full amount stand as 
a charge against the consumers of this 
class. The company which supplies 
gas in Brooklyn borough now collects 
only eighty cents, saying on its bills that 
it will hereafter hold consumers liable for 
twenty cents more, if the law shall be 
pronounced constitutional. Among 
those retained by the State authorities to 
represent them in proceedings for the 
support of the statute is Mr. Hughes, 
who was the examining counsel in the 
life insurance investigation. 
as 

When the Sundry Civil 
bill is reported in the 
House, it will carry an 
appropriation for the construction of a 
canal with locks. The chairman, after 
making inquiry, recently said that a large 
majority in the House preferred such a 
canal. It is reported that a majority in 
the Senate desire a canal at the sea-level, 
and that there may be a prolonged con- 
test over the appropriation. Chief En- 
gineer Stevens, who returned to this 
country last week, says that a point has 
been reached where the builders of the 
canal must know whether it is to be at 
the sea level or to have locks. From 
15 to 20 vears. he adds, would be re- 
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quired for the construction of a sea-level 
canal, but one with locks can be made 
in 8 or g years. Secretary Taft’s esti- 
mate is 8 years———Owing to the cor- 
respondence recently sent to Congress 
by the President, concerning the pur- 
chase of machinery or material of for- 
eign production, the Senate Committee 
on Finance has reported a joint resolu- 
tion providing that purchases of mate- 
rial and equipment for the canal shall be 
restricted to articles of domestic produc- 
tion or manufacture, “unless the Presi- 
dent shall, in any case, deem the bids or 
tenders extortionate or unreasonable.” 
Secretary Taft desired to buy two sea- 
going dredges, which were offered in 
Scotland at $654,000, while the lowest 
price in this country was $724,000 
Because some disturbance is expected in 
the Republic of Panama at the elections 
on June 24 and July 1, several hundred 
American marines will be placed at 
points not far away. There are 200 in 
the Canal Zone. The cruiser “Colum- 
bia” has gone to Guantanamo with 400 
on board. Leading. representatives of 
the Liberal party are on their way to 
Washington, where they will urge our 
Government to take measures for secur- 
ing a fair election. 


The West Cuba's Commercial treaty 
Indies with Great Britain, which 
has been pending a long time, 

was reported in the Senate last week 
with amendments designed to remove 
the objections of our Government. These 
amendments will probably make the 
treaty unsatisfactory to Great Britain. 
S. H. Pearcy, a prominent Ameri- 

can land owner on the Isle of Pines, is 
in Washington, where he recently sought 
an interview with the President. The 
latter declined to see him, but suggested 
that he should call upon Secretary Root. 
Mr. Pearcy predicts that there will soon 
be an insurrection of the American set- 
tlers, if our Government does not take 
possession of the island. He complains 
because Cuba has quartered a regiment 
of negroes there. The Cuban House 
has appropriated $500,000 to be used in 
subventions - for several railroads, 
branches of the Van Horne system, at 
the rate of $6,000 per kilometer. In 
Santo Domingo there is a new revolution 
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in the interest of ex-President Jiminez, 
whose supporters have the aid of the 
friends of ex-President Morales. Arms 
have been shipped to the island from St. 
Thomas. On the 23d, Macoris was at- 
tacked by the revolutionists, who re- 
leased the political prisoners confined 
there. They attacked Guayabin on the 
following day, and killed General Monjo, 
the Government’s representative at that 
place. 
st 

President Castro, who re- 
Venezuela resigned from the Presidency 

of Venezuela a few weeks 
ago, now announces that, instead of re- 
turning to power, as the world expected, 
he will permanently abdicate. This an- 
nouncement was made on the anniversary 
of the Restoration, when Castro entered 
Venezuela at the head of his army and 
marched upon Caracas and made himself 
President. Even now the world does not 
know whether to take this abdication seri- 
ously or not. In the meantime, it is re- 
ported in the New York Herald that a 
serious controversy between the United 
States and Venezuela is in progress of 


incubation, resulting from the activity of 
Rudolf Dolge, the American “laundry- 
man” and consular agent at Caracas, and 
trusted friend of ex-Assistant Secretary 


of State Loomis. It seems that Mr. 
Dolge has been active in exploiting com- 
mercial concessions in the Orinoco Delta 
and has several claims that Castro is dis- 
regarding. 
i$ g “ 

Between the sharp criticism of 
Mr. Chamberlain on one side 
and the growing disaffection of 
the labor members on the other, S# 
Campbell-Bannerman’s lot is not a happy 
one. The opposition to the Education 
bill is not dying down. As the popular 
agitation of the question continues the 
extremists on both sides are becoming 
more determined and emphatic in their 
demands, the High Church people for 
denominational instruction and the labor 
leaders for complete elimination of re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools. 
The Aliens bill introduced by Mr. Keir 
Hardie prohibiting the importation of la- 
borers as strike-breakers during a labor 
dispute passed the House of Commons 
without discussion, but was rejected in 
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the House of Lords by a vote of 96 to 
24. Mr. Hardie blamed the Government 
for not espousing the cause of the bill 
and so securing its passage. He said the 
treatment accorded to the bill raised the 
question whether the democracy of 
Great Britain was to be a reality or a 
sham. The resentment of the Laborites 
against the Lords took, on the following 
day, the somewhat amusing form of op- 
position to an appropriation to provide 
an elevator for the House of Lords, so 
the aged and infirm members would not 
have to climb the stairs. 


” & 


.., All Spain is given over to 
“ ee public rejoicing and fes- 

oe tivities because of the mar- 
riage of King Alfonso with Prineess Ena 
of Battenberg. After a good-by dinner 
at Buckingham Palace, given by King 
Edward in her honor, the Princess Ena 
left on May 24th for Spain. Her special 
train was met on the frontier at Irun by 
the young King. The royal train was 
profusely decorated with white roses, 
lilies and chrysanthemums, and the sta- 
tion at Irun was festooned with Spanish 
and British flags. At every station from 
the frontier to the capital official delega- 
tions and crowds of country people were 
assembled to do honor to their future 
Queen, making the fourteen-hour jour- 
ney a trying one for the Princess Ena. 
In Madrid a floral station had been pre- 
pared for the reception of the royal 
train, consisting of arches decorated with 
flags of the two nations, and suspended 
beneath a huge crown of red roses. 
and yellow jonquils. King Alfonso 
and Princess Ena appear frequently in 
public, greatly to the delight of the 
crowds in the street. King Alfonso’s 
presents to the bride are said to have 
cost over $1,000,000. They consist of 
the crown for the future Queen of 
gold set with brilliants, a diadem, a 
collar of pearls, and one of rubies and 
sapphires, a pair of golden bracelets, a 
pair of pendants and a large diamond 
brooch. The wedding dress is of Span- 
ish silk, profusely embroidered with sil- 
ver, and in design, manufacture and ma- 
terials is altogether a Spanish prodiict, 
except for the fine Brussels lace which is 
used as trimming. On account of the 
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King’s fondness for automobiling, a 
unique feature of the festivities will be a 
procession of 133 motor cars from the 
Hippodrome to the El Pardo Palace. 
The official program of the wedding is 
as follows: 

May 29—Arrival and reception of foreign 
princes and a representation at the theater of 
the Pardo Palace. 

May 30—Official signing of marriage agree- 
ment at the San Jeronimo Church. Monastery. 

May 31—Marriage ceremony at St. Jero- 
nimo Church at 11 o’clock, 

June 1—Gala banquet at royal palace. 

June 2—Flower battle and gala representa- 
tion at the opera. 

June 3—Religious feast and gala ball at the 
palace. 

June 4—Royal bullfight. 

June 5—Excursion toward Aranjeuz; lum- 
inous cortege and departure of foreign princes. 

June 6—Banquet at the palace in honor of 
the authorities. 

June 8—Reception at the palace and ball at 
the Opera House; departure of the King and 
Queen for La Granja Palace for honeymoon 
of two ‘weeks; the royal couple later going to 
San Sebastian for the summer. 


& 


The conflict between the Czar 
and his people reached a defi- 
nite crisis on May 26th when 
Premier Goremykin refused in the name 
of the Emperor to agree to the pro- 
posals of the Duma’s Address to the 
Throne. As it had been assumed that 
the Czar’s reply would be unsatisfactory, 
and that a crisis was therefore imminent, 
the great hall of the Tauride Palace was 
. more crowded than at the opening day 
of the Duma. Almost the entire Cabinet 
was present on the ministerial benches, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch 
occupied the Imperial box, and many 
diplomats, including Ambassador Meyer, 
with their families were present. Pre- 
mier Goremykin read the statement of 
the Government hurriedly, and in a low, 
weak voice that could hardly be heard 
in the rear of the hall. It was received 
with an ominous silence without the 
least applause at its close. The state- 
ment of the Government was worded in 
a vague and timid manner, suggesting 
compromises on most of the proposals of 
the Duma. The Government, the Pre- 
mier said, was disposed to concede the 
demand for universal suffrage for men 
and women, but suggested that the 
Duma has not had experience enough for 
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a discussion of the question at present. 
There must be special caution’ exercised 
in regard to the questions raised by the 
Duma of satisfying the immediate needs 
of the rural population and the working 
people, of framing a measure providing 
for obligatory elementary education, of 
making the wealthier classes liable for 
the payment of taxes, and of introducing 
self-government. The Council of Min- 
isters, he said, attaches no less impor- 
tance to the suggested laws relating to 
the liberty of the state of conscience of 
the press and of freedom of meeting and 
association, but in preparing these laws 
the Administration must be provided 
with effective means to prevent any 
abuse of the liberties conceded. With 
reference to the solution of the agrarian 
question by the transfer of the Crown 
appanages, monastery and Church lands, 
and by forcible expropriation of private 
landed property, the Council of Ministers 
holds it to be its duty to declare that such 
a method is wholly inadmissible. The 
Government cannot deprive one party of 
its possessions in order to bestow them 
on another. To contest the right of pri- 
vate possession of land would be to con- 
test the right to possess any private prop- 
erty at all. Thruout the world in all de- 
grees of development of civil life the in- 
violability of property constitutes the cor- 
ner-stone of the wealth of the people and 
the fundamental basis of the life of the 
State. The questions of the responsi- 
bility of the Ministers and the abolition 
of the Upper House are outside the prov- 
ince of the Lower House, because they 
involve radical alterations of fundamen- 
tal law. As for the proposed abolition of 
sthe exceptional laws and arbitrary rights 
of officials the Council of Ministers con- 
siders it is wholly within the jurisdiction 
of public administration, in which the 
Lower House has only the right of inter- 
pellation. The present exceptional laws, 
indeed, do not suffice im’ extraordinary 
cases to insure tranquillity and order, and 
the Ministers are therefore engaged in 
drafting more perfect measures to that 
end. In regard to the amnesty ques- 
tion, the pardon of prisoners convicted 
by the courts, no matter what form of 
crime may have been committed, is the 
prerogative of the Monarch. The Coun- 
cil of Ministers considers that it would 
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not be beneficial to the State to grant 
amnesty to persons implicated in mur- 
ders and acts of violence while disturb- 
ances continue. The Council will devote 
itself especially to the peasant question to 
secure the abolition of the restrictions re- 
tarding the possession of land and to 
breaking up the social isolation of the 
peasant as a class. The migration and 
settlement of peasants on fresh lands is 
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confidence. M. Annitin, of Saratoff, said 
that the peasants had had their fill of 
promise ; what they demanded and what 
they would have were land and freedom. 
“The Government asks us to emigrate. 
We do not want to, and will not do so. 
We demand land, and will accept no com- 
promise.” The peasant leader, Alladin, 
warned the Ministers that the Duma 
alone stood between the Government and 














The Tauride’ Palace, St. Petersburg, where the Duma is now in session, was built by the Empress 
Catherine for her favorite Potemkin, in honor of his Conquest of the Crimea. 


one of the chief cares of the Council of 


Ministers. 
at 


The Duma as program of Premier 
ita oremykin was received by 
the Duma: as practically a 
declaration of war, and a seven-hour de- 
bate ensued, in which every faction of the 
House attacked the Government in strong- 
est language. The first to take the plat- 
form was M. Roditcheff, the leader of 
the Constitutional Democrats. He de- 
clared “‘It-is.not the Government, but the 
representatives of the people here assem- 
bled, who must decide what is the best 
for the welfare of the country.” He de- 
clared the proposal of the Government 
inadequate and inadmissible, and de- 
manded that they retire and give way to 
a ministry in which the nation could have 


a revolution. “But even Parliament will 
be powerless if it is unable to satisfy the 
demands of the people. The elemental 
forces, once roused, will sweep both the 
Parliament and the Government to com- 
mon ruin.” The Minister of Justice ad- 
dressed the House in a conciliatory tone, 
assuring it that the idea that the present 
Ministry stood for the old régime was an 
impression that was absolutely unjusti- 
fied. The position of the Government 
was like that of the man building a new 
house, but obliged to live under a leaky 
roof until the new structure was com- 
pleted. Professor Manalevsky, of Khar- 
koff, stated that the obligatory re-pur- 
chase of land did not infringe upon the 
principle of invalidity of property. The 
most notable example of this, he said, 
was the last purchase for the peasants in 
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1861. He asked the Ministers how they 
dared to affront the memory of the Czar 
Liberator. Finally Count Heyden, the 
leader of the most conservative party of 
the Duma, who had refused to join in 
the original Address, stated that he had 
hoped to work peaceably in the House, 
but that the Ministerial program had de- 
stroyed his hopes. He also demanded 
the resignation of the Cabinet. Both the 
Constitutional Democrats and the Labor 
Party presented resolutions in reply to 
the Government ; that of the Labor Party 
was adopted with only seven opposing 
votes. It concludes with the following 
demand for a Ministry in accordance 
with the majority of the Duma: 

“The lower House of Parliament considers 
that it is its plain duty to proclaim to the 
country its complete distrust. of an irresponsi- 
ble ministry. It regards as a most necessary 
change to the pacification of the country and 
fruitful work by Parliament the immediate 
resignation of the present Cabinet and its re- 
placement by a Ministry possessing its con- 
fidence. Parliament thereupon votes to pro- 
ceed with the regular order of the day.” 

By continuing its work of drafting the 
proposed land laws, the Duma places 


upon the Government any responsibility 


of a complete rupture. It is probabie 
that the refusal of the Government to 
grant amnesty and provide land for the 
peasantry will precipitate a general strike 
and agrarian riots. Already the Terror- 
ists are renewing their activity. On Sun- 
day bombs were thrown in Tiflis and Se- 
vastopol. In the latter city eleven per- 
sons were killed, including five children, 
and over 100 were wounded. 
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Prussian Governmental A 
Colonization of the ago the Colo- 
Polish Provinces. nization Com- 

mission, Prince Bismarck’s pet project, 

which was established in 1886 fof the 
purpose of buying estates out of Polish 
hands in two of Prussia’s Polish prov- 
inces—West Prussia and the Grand 

Duchy of Posen—presented to the Prus- 

sian Diet a memorial, or report, of its 

work for the year 1905. From the year 
of its creation to 1905, the Colonization 

Commission has acquired 1,144 square 

miles. For the purchase of this land, 

amounting to 5 per cent. of the two 
provinces, the Commission has expend- 
ed $67,592,000. The acquisitions of 
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the Commission comprise 446 large 
estates and 472 small estates or peas- 
ants’ farms. Of the land purchased 
by the Government’s Colonization Com- 
mission 66 per cent. was bought of Ger- 
mans, while 34 per cent. was bought of 
Poles. The losses that the Polish com- 
munity has suffered thru the sale of land 
by Poles to the Government’s Commis- 
sion are enormous; but in the last few 
years the sale of land by the Poles to the 
Commission has steadily decreased, while 
the purchase of land by the Poles from 
private Germans has as _ steadily in- 
creased; so that, according to the Gov- 
ernmental statistics, the Poles have, in 
the last few years, been acquiring, or 
rather regaining, more land than they 
have been losing. Notwithstanding this 
colonizing of Germans in the Polish 
provinces by the Government, the in- 
crease of the German population of the 
Grand Duchy of Posen from 1890 to 
1900 was only 33 per cent., while the in- 
crease of the Polish population was 10} 
per cent. This is a condition that will 
not change in the future either ; for, irre- 
spectively of the few thousands of colo- 
nists on the land acquired by the Colo- 
nization Commission, no Germans immi- 
grate to the Polish provinces, and besides 
the Germans already living there, be- 
ing tempted by the abnormally high 
prices, of land in the Polish provinces 
(which have risen from 560 marks a 
hectare in 1886 to 1,184 marks a hectare 
in 1905), seek the opportunity to sell 
their estates and go with their aug- 
mented fortune to the neighboring Ger- 
man provinces, where land can be bought 
at from 200 to 400 marks less per hec- 
tare, deserting the provinces which it 
was the intention of the Government to 
Germanize. From the data quoted above 
it is apparent that Prince Bismarck’s 
battering ram against Polonism, which 
at the outset was so terrible an engine, 
has ceased to be directly formidable to 
the Polish community. Notwithstand- 
ing that there are heard even from the 
ministerial bench and from the ranks of 
the most decided Agrarians voices ex- 
pressing doubt of the efficiency of the 
policy of colonization, the Polonophobes 
will propose another appropriation of a 
hundred or more millions of marks for 
the same purpose. 
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[We are especially pleased to give our readers the following appreciation of Ibsen, 
who died last week, from the pen of the greatest Scandinavian critic, George Brandes. 
Among the thirty-three volumes of history, literature and criticism that he has published, 
perhaps the best known are “Main Currents. of Literature of the Nineteenth Century,” 
“Danish Poets,” ‘William Shakespeare,” “A Study of Ibsen” and “Ibsen and Bjornson.” 
We follow this article with another on Ibsen by our literary editor, Dr. Slosson.—Epitor. ] 


S a rule it is a curse to the writer 

A not to belong to a universal lan- 

guage. It is easier for a third- 

rate intelligence to gain favor in a wide- 

spread tongue than for a first-rate spirit 
to assert itself thru translations. 

It is impossible to produce artistically 
in the strongest sense of the word ex- 
cept in one’s own language. When an 
author is translated, it becomes apparent 
that frequently he will appeal to the 
sphere of knowledge and experience pre- 
vailing in the community in which he 
lives, and this may seem strange to the 
great society of the world. 

If Henrik Ibsen has surmounted these 
difficulties, it may firstly be attributed to 


the fact that his modern plays are writ- 
ten in prose, in short firm sentences easy 
to translate, so that too much was not 


lost. Secondly, in developing himself 
he ceased more and more to write only 
for Scandinavia, but worked, keeping a 
universal public in view. This is, for 
instance, betrayed in such a little feature 
as his placing a castle like Rosmersholm 
in Norway, though such old castles are 
never found in his native country. 
Finally, the reason is that he has made 
revolution in his branch of art. The 
most esteemed German dramatists before 
him, as Friedrich Hebbel, came to be 
looked upon as his mere forerunners. 
The French dramatists, who in his 
youth were masters in the European 
theaters became antiquated compared 
with his arti With them there is still 
an intrigue in an antiquated form. Some 
one is made to believe something and 
reacts. Since the artificial intrigue in 
Ibsen’s youthful play, “Lady Inger,” 
such plots never more occur with him. 
From within their characters are dis- 
closed. A veil is lifted, and we notice 
the peculiar stamp of the personality. 
A second veil is lifted, and we learn its 


past. A third veil is lifted, and we catch 
a glimpse of its profoundest nature. In 
all these leading characters there is a 
deeper perspective than with any other 
modern poet, and it is disclosed to us 
without subtlety. Technicalities are 
new, no monologs, no private speeches. 
We must exert ourselves to understand 
as we do in life. 

Even the most original leading char- 
acters of the contemporary dramas had 
always been rather disunited. So vivid 
a figure as Giboyer, in Augier, is not 
even so complicated as was Rameau’s 
nephew, by Diderot, in the eighteenth 
century. 

Now make a comparison with “Sol- 
ness.” He has quite a swarm of indi- 
vidual features, and he presents the en- 
thralling duplicity of being at once a 
universal symbol, the declining genius 
and an individual with hundreds of 
singularities. 

This being so, it is impossible to write 
after Ibsen, as was written before him, 
if for the rest we are on a level with 
the best dramatical art. He has strung 
the claims of the characteristic and 
dramatical technics in a higher sense 
than was the case before him. 

While some of the best of the Scan- 
dinavian scientists (as Tycho Brahe, 
Linné, Berzelius, Abel), and a single 
plasfic artist (as Thorvaldsen), have 
highly asserted themselves outside their 
native country, only a few representa- 
tives of light literature have prevailed. 
In Germany and England, Tegnér is 
known on account of a series of 
romances, “Frithiof”; Hans Andersen is 
renowned for his Fairy Tales in Ger- 
manic and Slavic countries; I. P. Jacob- 
sen has exercised an artistic influence in 
Germany and Austria. This is nearly 
all. 

The literary fortune seems necessarily 
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to become unjust. Still perhaps the 
Danes have to complain only of one 
great injustice—that so profound and 
original a spirit as Soren Kierkegaard 
has remained unnoticed and uncompre- 
hended. 

By a particular detail this iniquity 
stood Henrik Ibsen in good stead, for 
Kierkegaard being unknown to Europe, 
Ibsen appeared the more peculiar. and 
greater. His nearest intellectual forerun- 
ners being ignored, the highest culture of 
Scandinavia for the first time enters into 
the process of development of European 
literature. But certainly the point is not 
that some name or other becomes known 
—this has often occurred and does so 
every day, the more translations become 
general — but that the author practices 
an undoubted influence. For this is re- 
quired a hardness and pungency of the 
individuality, diamond-like sparkling in 
facets. Only thus equipped the man will 
be able to scratch his name or the glassy 
surface of the age. 

Twenty-five years ago Ibsen made 
Oswald in “Ghosts” exclaim: “Never to 
be able to work any more! Never— 
never! To be living dead! Mother, can 
you imagine anything so dreadful?” 
And now for six years this has fallen to 
his lot, while his fame is proceeding all 
over the new and the old world. 

Apart from the juvenile dramas, turn- 
ing upon legends and history, from the 
polemical plays “Love’s Comedy,” 
“Brand,” “Peer Gynt,” “The League of 
Youth,” it is specially the twelve mod- 
ern dramas from Ibsen’s mature age 
upon which his universal fame rests. 

Of these twelve six are polemics 
against society. They are: “The Pillars 
of Society,” “A Doll’s House,” “Ghosts,” 
“An Enemy of the People,” “The Wild 
Duck,” “Rosmersholm.” 

The last six are not polemic, but pure- 
ly psychological. They treat mainly of 
the relations between man and woman, 
and in them women are the leading char- 
acters. They are: “The Lady from the 
Sea,” “Hedda Gabler,” “Solness,” “Lit- 
tle Eyolf,” “Borkman;” “When We 
Dead. Awake.” They are family trage- 
dies and individual tragedies, losing 
y= of the state community. 

owever, Ibsen has proved himself 
no less eminent as a leader of culture 
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than as a poet. And in order to render 
more apparent his importance it will be 
useful to compare him with other lead- 
ers of culture of the age. 

The same year as Ibsen two great au- 
thors were born, Taine in France and 
Tolstoy in Russia. They have some few 
generic features in common. 

Taine, like Ibsen, was in the beginning 
a rebellious spirit, and until his fortieth 
year he called forth a revolution within 
the intellectual life of France. 

But as years advanced he more and 
more became, what Ibsen had been his 
whole grown up life, a hater of the rev- 
olution which levels and which forwards 
equality by slaying the prominent: The 
majority, so to say the spontaneous de- 
mocracy, which, according to Ibsen’s 
definition, always is in the wrong, is sub- 
ject to his contempt; as well as to 
Taine’s. ; 

Taine is more conservative than Ibsen. 
His ideal is the English state of things. 
What Ibsen especially urges is the slight 
import of any doctrine of any kind. 
Alterations are not brought on by way 
of new doctrines, but because the indi- 
vidual itself undergoes a change. 

In spite-of his mental greatness, Tol- 
stoy has a narrow intellect; he misjudges 
Taine and despises Ibsen, thinking the 
latter aims at being unintelligible. Nev- 
ertheless, he, like Ibsen, is a forerunner, 
a destroyer of social prejudices and a 
prophet of a new social order of things, 
independent of the state. They have the 
anarchical revolutionary bias in common. 
But while this tendency in Ibsen is com- 
bined with an aristocratic feeling, in Tol- 
stoy it is merged in the faith in the neces- 
sity of accomplished equality. Tolstoy 
preaches evangelical love; Ibsen the 
autonomy of the individual. 

There are essential features which 
Ibsen has in common with Renan, who 
was some years his senior and whom he 
perhaps has not even studied. When 
Ibsen says: “I only ask; my call is not 
to answer,” this sentence is also applica- 
ble to the keen thinker and _sceptic 
Renan. Both rouse the vital power; 
Renan by charming, Ibsen by frighten- 
ing. ; 

Count Prozor has pointed out the re- 
semblance between the ideas of Ibsen’s 
juvenile work, “Brand,” and those of 
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Renan’s likewise juvenile work, “Future 
Science.” 

While Brand announces that the 
Church has neither walls nor boundaries, 
the celestial vault being extended above 
it, the same idea is to be found in Renan, 
even the thought that the old Church 
is to be succeeded by a new and greater. 
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speaks of the superior man as the pre- 
liminary aim of the race long before he, 
as Zarathustra, prophesies of the super- 
man (Uebermensch). 

The radicalism of both is thoroly aris- 
tocratic. Now and then they meet in 
the psychological domain. Nietzsche 
loves life so intensely that even truth 
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While Taine and Tolstoy are exactly 
of the same age as Ibsen, Renan a little 
older, there is still a greater, somewhat 
younger contemporary with whom Ibsen 
must be compared, tho he never read a 
line of him. This is Nietzsche. 

Independent of one another, but like 
Renan, they have both discussed the idea 
of disciplining noble personalities. _ It 
is Rosmer’s favorite idea, it becomes 
that of Dr. Stockmann. Thus Nietzsche 


seems valuable to him only when life is 
taken in hand and preserved thru it. 
Falsehood is to him only so far a per- 
nicious and demolishing power, as it is 
life restraining. It ceases to be per- 
nicious when necessary for life. 

Ibsen, who in his whole endeavor ap- 
pears a worshipper of truth, is yet thru 
his development brought to a similar 
point of view. In “The Wild Duck,” 
Dr. Relling speaks of necessary shams, 
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But as early as “Ghosts” Ibsen dwells 
upon the injustice of speaking the exact 
truth. Mr. Alving neither can nor will 
speak the truth to Oswald about his 
father. She shrinks from robbing him 
of his ideals. The ideals are here con- 
trasted with truth. 

Mrs. Borkman lives upon the vital lie 
in thinking that Erhart, the son, will be- 
come a man able to accomplish a great 
mission and to raise the honor of the 
house. The sister replies: “That is énly 
what you are dreaming of, aiid if you 
had not that to cling to, you would cer- 
tainly have enough to drive you to 
despair.” 

Borkman lives upon the vital lie that 
a deputation will come to offer him the 
direction of a great bank: “Don’t you 
think that they will come? That they 
must come to me once? I believe it so 
firmly, know it for certain. If this cer- 
tainly had not been so, I should long 
ago have blown out my brains.” 

In “The Epilogue,” the sculptor Ru- 
beck asserts the importance of his work, 
saying: “When I had created this mas- 
terly work—for certainly ‘The Day of 
Resurrection’ is a masterly work! Or 
was from the beginning” .. . (he feels 
that he has spoilt it). ‘No, it is so still, 
shall, shall,, shall remain a masterly 
work.” 

Lonely they have been, Ibsen and 
Nietzsche, and strong in their loneliness. 
Difficult is it to settle the question which 
Count Prozor has propounded, which of 
them was the most lonely. Still more 
difficult it is to decide to which of them 
we owe the profoundest and the most 
emphatical ithpression and by which of 
them fame will be the longest preserved. 

In Scandinavia, Ibsen has enriched all 


of us; has, for one thing, influenced the. 


dramatists, but without having founded 
a school. 

In the eighties, Ibsen was appreciated 
in Germany, as the great naturalist (to- 
gether with Zola and Tolstoy), when the 
idealism of Schiller was being criticised 
and the idealism of Ibsen overlooked. 
Owing to his revolutionary under-cur- 
rent (“The Pillars of Society”) he ‘ap- 
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peared a Socialist to the conservative; 
in consequence of his faith in the minor- 
ity and the individual (“An Enemy of 
the People”), he seemed to the uniform 
German reading public an Individualist. 

In the best German dramatists, as 
Gerhart Hauptmann, his influence is 
easily pointed out. “Before Sunrise” is 
influenced by “Ghosts,” as well as by 
Tolstoy’s “The Power of Darkness.” 
“The Sunken Bell” recalls both “Brand” 
and “Solness.” 

In France,.Ibsen was greeted as the 
great symbolist at the time when sym- 
bolism was ‘the fashion. The mysticism 
in Ibsen, the white horses in “Rosmers- 
holm,” the stranger in “The Lady from 
the Sea,” ‘specially gained sympathy 
there. Frequently he was eveh looked 
upon as an anarchist. “An Enemy of 
the People” was applauded as a protest 
against State and society. At the court 
of justice, anarchists accused of having 
thrown shells, even mentioned his name 
among their leaders. Technically, he 
influenced several of the modern dramat- 
ists, as Francois de Curel. 

In England, where Ibsen has only in- 
fluenced a narrower circle, and where 
his name is known without being popu- 
lar, he has gained the favor of criticism ; 
IXdmond Gosse and William Archer hav- 
ing praised hinr in fine words, and among 
the dramatists he has influenced Bernard 
Shaw, thus having contributed to the 
development of this remarkably queer 
fellow. There he. has been glorified as 
a psychologist and attacked as a sup- 
posed materialist. 

No better witness is borne to the man’s 
greatness than the fact, that in Norway 
he has first been looketupon as conserva- 
tive, then as a radical; ir) Germany, as a 
symbolist and anarchist; in England, 
scoffed as incomprehensible and glorified 
as profound, while North America has 
paid full tribute to him. 

In every country only some few sides 
of his entity have generally been kept 
in view. This proves in how numerous 
facets it is sparkling and how many-sided 
it is. 


CopeNHAGEN, DENMARK. 





Ibsen as an Interpreter of American Life 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


BSEN’S chief characteristics are 
| modernity and universality. He 
renounced romanticism in order 
that he might devote himself to present 
day problems, and, as a social mathe- 
matician, discover the greatest common 
factors of all humanity. If he had con- 
tinued as he began, writing plays of 
Norse kings and Roman emperors, with 
gorgeous scenes and troops of retainers, 
he would have been merely a Norwegian 
dramatist; but when he widened his 
scope by narrowing his field to a half 
dozen middle class men and women in 
a cheaply furnished room of a Norwe- 
gian town, he became a world dramat- 
ist. The stage of almost every other 
country has been more influenced by him 
during the last quarter century than by 
any of its native writers. In Germany, 
Hauptmann and Sudermann; in France, 
Hervieu and Brieux; in England, Pinero 
and Shaw, have gone to school to Ibsen, 


and have so far profited by their lessons 
as to reach a wider public than their 
master could. 

In America, Ibsen has exerted no such 
influence, becaiise there are no such 


dramatists to be influenced. The 
thought of Clyde Fitch, Augustus 
Thomas, or George Ade being influenced 
by anybody, or influencing anybody ex- 
cites a smile. Our American play- 
wrights are taken seriously neither by 
the public nor by themselves. We have 
no cause to find fault with them. They 
give us what we want and we pay them 
well for it. 

An American Ibsen would starve. 
The Norwegian Ibsen came near it. But, 
as he says, thru the mouth of Dr. Stock- 
mann, “the strongest man in the world 
is he who stands most alone.” Ibsen, 
single handed and under the ban, con- 
quered a place in the world’s esteem 


which he could never have obtained . 


if he had been’ hampered ' by 
a train of friends, allies and disciples, 
In his old age his own people received 
him again, and now he is dead shower 
upon him the praise and honor which, if 
he had received them in his prime, would 
have cheered his heart and spoiled his 


work. If he had come by his opinions 
easily he would not have believed them 
so strongly. If they had been accepted 
readily, he would not have stated them 
so forcibly. 


Ibsen was able to break thru the bar- 
rier of language, because his characters 
are universal types and at the same time 
very definite individuals. When the sci- 
entist speaks the name of a species he 
does not mean the platonic ideal, perfect 
and non-existent ; he means one particu- 
lar plant, fish or fossil on a certain shelf- 
in the British Museum or elsewhere. 
This is the ‘type specimen, and it is of in- 
terest because in many parts of the world 
are found other specimens resembling it 
more or less closely in different ways. 
So Borkman and Stockmann, Nora and 
Hilda were first discovered by Ibsen in 
Norway, but the same species are found 
in all countries, and nowhere more abun- 
dantly than in America. 

John Gabriel Borkman, for example, 
has never appeared in America on the 
stage, but he is well known on the street. 
He is the typical financier of the kind 
who are now being pilloried in the mar- 
ket place by official and unofficial inves- 
tigators. He is a Napoleon of finance, 
but crippled in his first engagement. On 
the eve of success, just as he is about to 
carry out his gigantic schemes, he is 
caught in a bit of financial juggling, and 
sent to prison, for five years. After his 
release he shuts himself up in the upper 
room of his house for eight years wait- 
ing for his vindication, pacing the floor 
day after day expecting those who have 
betrayed and wronged him to come to 
him there in his room and on bended 
knees beg him to return to the manage- 
ment of the bank. He thinks no one 
can take his place, tho in reality the busi- 
ness world has forgotten him. 

He admits the technical illegality of his 
act, but cannot understand why people 
should make such a fuss about a little 
thing like that, cannot believe that they 
are sincere in condemning it. 

“T had almost reached my aim. If I had had 


a week more everything would have been in 
order. All the deposits would have been 
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turned in. All the securities that I had boldly 
made use of would have been again laid in 
their places just as before. Not a single per- 
* gon would have lost a penny. And then to 
be struck in the back by a traitor! RINE 
What I could have done with the millions! 
All the mines that I would have opened! New 
shafts without end! The waterfalls! The 
bridges! Railroads and steamship lines thru 
the whole world.” 

He hears the ore calling to him from 
under the ground, singing for joy; the 
kobolds, guardians of the hidden treas- 
ure, waiting for the stroke of the ham- 
mer, like the midnight bell, to release 
them, and let them get at their work, the 
service of mankind. 

“I had the power. There lay the impris- 
- oned millions everywhere in the depths of the 
mountains and called to me, cried to me for 
deliverance ! 
I, alone. 

“I would like to know if the others, if they 
had had the power, would not have done ex- 
actly as I did. 


But no one else heard. Only 


“They would have if they had possessed my 
ability. But if they had done it they would 
not have done it with my object in view. The 
action would then have been a different one. 
In short, I have acquitted myself.” 


He had sacrificed his love, his family 


and himself to his commercial aim, but 
this, he insisted, was not a selfish aim. 
He did not want money or luxury or 
ease ; he wanted to set the wheels going, 
to free the kobolds of the metals from 
their idle prison life. Consequently he 
cannot repent his act; he can only regret 
that the world has robbed itself of what 
he alone could do for it. In this we hear 
again the dying lament of Cecil Rhodes: 
“So little time, so much to do.” He is 
the modern financier, with nothing ex- 
tenuated and naught set down in malice. 

Ibsen’s “Pillars of Society” is a drama- 
tized insurance’ and Slocum scandal. 
Consul Bernick, as he stands at the door 
of his home receiving the homage of his 
fellow townsmen and listening to the eu- 
logy of Pastor Rérlund on the purity of 
his family life, the generosity he shows 
to his workmen, the public spirit mani- 
fested in his business enterprises, and the 
unselfishness and probity of his char- 
acter, realizes that it is all a lie. He 
knows, and he knows that there are oth- 
ers who know, that he has for years con- 
cealed an immoral. life, that his workmen 
are being discharged without mercy to 
be replaced by machines, that he has 
bought up all the land along the railroad 
he is being praised for bringing to the 
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town, and that the ship which is then 
leaving the harbor is so imperfectly re- 
paired that it is sure to sink in a storm. 
He has sacrificed everything and every- 
body to build up a good reputation, to be 
called, as he is now, the ideal citizen, but 
at this moment he realizes the extent and 
meanness of his hypocrisy, he tears off 
the veil from his life, and exposes to the 
gaze of the crowd the moral rottenness 
of the pillars of society. 
“*But what good came of it at last?’ 
Quoth little Peterkin, 
et that I cannot tell,’ said he; 
‘But ’twas a famous victory.’” 

This verse of Southey’s might be 
placed as a tag to this and all the rest 
of Ibsen’s plays. They are famous vic- 
tories of self assertion over the op- 
presSion of society, and of naked truth 
over conventional shams, but the out- 
come of these outbursts of individuality 
and honesty Ibsen does not explain. Ib- 
sen’s curtains always fall at the most 
interesting point, and he does not write 
sequels. 

According to his theory of ethics, vir- 
tue consists in daring to do what one 
individually believes is right, even tho 
the consequences be disastrous, and, in 
his plays, they usually are. The indi- 
vidual is killed or is ruined at the mo- 
ment he triumphs by the assertion of his 
will. Ibsen offers no reward for good 
conduct, not even a hero medal. 

Dr. Stockmann is under the common 
delusion that he will be greeted as a pub- 
lic benefactor if he exposes the faults of 
the society in which he lives. When he 
finds that the water of the Baths, on 
which the prosperity of his native town 
is built, is contaminated with disease 
germs and the whole system of sewer 
pipes must be relaid at great expense, he 
feels that he has deserved well of his fel- 
low citizens, and he ingenuously sug- 
gests to his friends that he hopes they 
will not get up a public demonstration 
and a torchlight procession in his honor. 
When he finds that his exposé is to be 
suppressed by the town authorities, he 
turns to the Liberal press, only to find 
that Liberals are just as illiberal as Con- 
servatives when their interests are 
touched, and, finally, when he ‘appéals to 
the common people, he is ostracized and 
stoned. Ibsen wrote this play, “The 
Enemy of the People,” as a reply to the 
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storm of denunciation which greeted his 
exposure of conventional shams in “The 
Pillars of Society.” 

The present time would be a good op- 
portunity to have “The Enemy of the 
People” produced upon the American 
stage. Possibly a company of actors for 
this play could be made up from those 
writers who have been contributing to 
the literature of exposure, but who now 
find no demand for their wares since the 
reaction against muck-rakers has set in. 
They might get as much satisfaction in 
playing it as Ibsen got in writing it. 

The question of tainted money is 
treated in “Ghosts” as part of the gen- 
eral bad inheritance of Oswald. Mrs. 
Alving devotes all of Captain Alving’s 


money to the building of an orphanage ™ 
as an atonement for his sins and to free. 
their son Oswald from their sequelx.~ 


But “Captain Alving’s Home” burns 
down on the eve of its dedication, and 
Oswald perishes likewise from the taint- 
ed blood in his veins. Mrs. Alving, with 
all her courage and determination, is not 
able to free herself and her son from the 
“ghosts” of the past. 

“T almost think we are all of us ghosts. It 


is not only what we have inherited from our 
father and mother that walks in us. It is all 


sorts of dead ideas and old lifeless beliefs, and’ 


so forth, They have no vitality, but they 
cling to us all the same and we can’t get rid 
of them. Whenever I take up a newspaper I 
seem to see ghosts gliding between the lines. 
There must be ghosts all the country over, as 
thick as the sands of the sea. And because 
we are, one and all, so pitifully afraid of the 


light.” 

Ibsen is a disillusioned democrat. He 
is aware that tyrants do not all perish 
when the kings are slain. Norwegians 
are not afraid of kings. They discharge 
them and elect them at their will. But 
they are not a free people as Ibsen is 
always pointing out. The tyranny of 
tradition, the tyranny of conventionality, 
the tyranny of public opinion are the 
objects of his sharpest invective. 


“The majority has might—unhappily, but 


right it has not. The minority is always 
right. . . . I am going to revolt against 
the lie that truth resides with the majority. 
What sort of truths are those that the ma- 
jority is wont to take up? Truths so full of 
years that they are decrepit. When a truth is 
as old as that it is in a fair way to become a 
lie. . . . You may believe me or not, but 
truths are by no means the wiry Methuselahs 
as some people think. A normally constituted 
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truth lives—let me say—seventeen or eighteen 
years, at the outside twenty years, seldom 
longer..But truths so stricken in years are 
always shockingly thin.” 

Since “The Enemy of the People,” from 
which these*words are quoted, was writ- 
ten, in 1884, it might be said that all 
the truth it may: have contained lost its 
validity some five years ago. But it is 
obvious that he applies this statute of 
limitation only. to truths that are so 
far accepted as to become convention- 
alized. _ Ibsen followers are few in any 
land, and his doctrines will long: pre- 
serve their vitality. by being safely kept 
in hands of avery small‘ minority. 

In this country, éspecially, where some 
ofthe plays aré‘never seen and rarely 
read, the ideas of Ibsen have the fresh- 
ness. and interest ‘that they had when 


_ they first startled Europe. .And nowhere 
-is their galvanic shock more needed than 


here. His mission is to rouse people 
from self complacency and stolid satis- 
faction with things as they are. Even 
more than Norway, America lies apart 
from the great currents of modern 
thought, and there are eddies of pro- 
vincialism to be found in all parts of the 
United States. that would match any- 
thing of the kind in Scandinavia. Ibsen 
describes our small towns better than 
our own writers. The vices of the vil- 
lage, its narrow. interests, its gossip, its 
exclusiveness, and its rigid control of 
the conduct and opinions of the indi- 
vidual, are the same here as in Norway, 
and need the same drastic exposure. We 
are all acquainted with Peter the pomp- 
ous burgomaster, with Mortensgard, 
the free-thinker, who turns out to be 
neither free nor a thinker; Aslaksen, the 
moderate man, whose heart belongs to 
the people, but whose reason inclines to 
the authorities; Hovstad, the printer, 
whose paper is radical on questions of 
national politics, but observes a certain 
amount of caution in regard to purely 
local matters; Solness, the master build- 
er, losing his grip on his work and in 
mortal terror of being supplanted by the 
younger generation; and Tesman, the 
professor, physically and mentally near- 
sighted. As for Ibsen’s women, we have 
them: all here, from Nora, the bird- 
woman, to Hedda, the cat-woman. 
There is need in America for this Ibsen, 
layer of ghosts and pricker of bubbles. 








Alphonso XIII. 





Princess Ena of Battenberg. 


The Spanish Royal Marriage 


BY JOSE GAYA Y BUSQUETS 


{The King of Spain is to be married today to Princess Ena, and we are accordingly 
glad to give our readers the following article from a regular contributor to several of the leading 
Spanish newspapers and periodicals, and a graduate of Barcelona University, where he 


taught for some time.—Eprror.] 


HO this Spanish royal wedding has 
7 its political and international bear- 
ings, it is the personality of the 
youthful king that dominates the whole 


event. Even the individuality of the 
girl Queen, because of her tender years 
and the rather retired life which she has 
heretofore led, is also pushed into the 
background by the prominent figure of 
the husband. So what is said in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs will be almost exclu- 
sively confined to Alphonso XIII, and 
particularly to his personal traits, for he 
has not had time yet to make a mark in 
public and _ political affairs, tho the day is 
surely coming when he will do so. There 
is much of the Kaiser in this royal youth, 
as time will prove. 

Since May 17th, 1902, when Alphonso 
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XIII became the effective head of the 
State and was declared of age, he has 
been busy completing his general educa- 
tion. He has especially visited every 
corner of his own country, “so that I 
may myself know,” he said recently to a 
high official, “what is good and what is 
bad, how and where improvements can 
be made.” He has still further increased 
his fund of information by foreign travel, 
when all his attention has not been con- 
fined to the official calls and banquets 
which monopolize so much time during 
journeys of this kind; but he has been 
able to devote a large share of his free 
moments to noting wherein what he saw 
could benefit the state of things in his 
own Spain, which he loves with an ardent 
pride, never forgetting that he is sitting 
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6n One of the most ancient: thrones of 
Europe. 

Now he is going to make himself a 
complete king by his marriage, and 
henceforth will devote himself more 
closely to the~ interests of the Spanish 
people, pushing more behind him his in- 
ordinate love of sports which have here- 
tofore claimed so much of his time and 
attention. Tho he will not abandon his 
automobile—in fact, he has just ordered 
a brand new one—he will give more and 
more attention to politics and public af- 
fairs. This statement has been made by 
several persons very close to the throne, 
and has been repeated frequently of late 
by the queen mother, who has not been 
always satisfied with the way her son, 
during the past few years, “has run wild 
over sports.” Already he has learned 
that a king in a free land like Spain is 
subject to the demands of public opinion, 
and has accepted without impatience 
more than one criticism and even cen- 
sure of certain of his acts and remarks. 
In one quarter he has heard himself 
called too democratic, while in another 
he is pronounced “a little autocrat.” 
Both of these judgments are extreme. 
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The truth is that Alphonso XIII, light- 
hearted boy tho he be, perfectly under- 
stands the réle of a constitutional mon- 
arch of the twentieth century, who can- 
not be too democratic nor too little auto- 
cratic. 

The life and surroundings of the 
young King from the day of his birth and 
the influences of family traditions throw 
a flood of light on his personal character, 
explain many of his sentiments and give 
the true color to most of his public acts, 
past and present. So in order to get an 
exact portrait of Alphonso XIII we 
should go back a little into his short 
past. 

The great-grandfather and the great- 
grandmother of the present king were 
Ferdinand and Maria Cristina, who ruled 
in Spain during the stormy period ex- 
tending from 1808 to 1833. They had 
two daughters, the eldest being Isabella, 
grandmother of our king, and she he- 
came Queen at the early age of twelve, in 
1833, ruling till 1868, in the midst of 
much strife, occasioned chiefly by Don 
Carlos, brother of Isabella’s father, who 
claimed that the throne, because of the 
Salic law, should have come to him. 
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Isabella was finally driven from Spain 
and henceforth resided in Paris, where 
she died only a short time ago. From 
1870 to 1874 Spain passed thru a most 
stormy period—provisional governments, 
regencies, an ephemeral monarchy, thir- 
teen months of republic, with three or 
four presidents— when, in December, 
1874, the son of Isabella, father of the 
present King, mounted the throne, and 
since then a more or less quiet period has 
followed. 

It will thus be seen that the young 
King of today has not to go far back into 
the past to find striking examples of bad 
government in his own country, of civil 
discord and of all the evils arising from 
a lack of cordial and intelligent union 
between throne and people. That 
Alphonso XIII has ever these sad recol- 
lections before him and that he is earnest- 
ly determined to do all in his: power to 
prevent their recurrence is a fact well 
known to all those who approach him. 

In 1878 Alphonso XII married his 
cousin, who died the same year without 
leaving an heir. Then the king wedded 
the present Queen-mother, who bore him 
three children, two princesses, one of 
whom is still living, and a prince, the 
present King, who was born on May 17th, 
1886, several months after the death of 
his father. The difficulties attehding 
this giving an heir to Spain, and the 
many anxieties which it occasioned in the 
political and business world of the coun- 
try, were some of the potent reasons 
which urged the young monarch to an 
early marriage, a good instance of how 
he is influenced: by the lessons of the 
past. 

Another fact connected with his birth 
has always had a strong effect on the 
acts of Alphonso XIII. He was pro- 
claimed King of Spain at the moment of 
his birth, European history mentioning 


only one other example of this kind, if- 


I am not mistaken—that of John I of 
France, who, however, lived but a few 
days. .Thus, tho Alphonso: XIII is still 
but a boy, he does not forget that he has 
been a king since birth. “I have been 
crowned for the past twenty. years,” he 
is accustomed to say, “and so I should 
know my duties; and when one should 
know something, one must know it, espe- 
cially if one chances to be a king.” So 


‘to the venerable’ Sefior 
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Alphonso XIII feels that his youth is no 
excuse for faults, since he is King since 
1886! 

Still another fact has an influence in 
this same way. His father being dead, 
the greatest concern was felt about the 
birth of the expected heir. The sex of 
the future child and the possible acci- 
dents attending its advent into the world 
kept the public in a fever. “A great 
cyclone was sweeping over the land” is 
the expression that has been used to pic- 
ture the state of things in Spain at this 
moment. “Well,” the King said not long 
ago, referring to this period, ‘“‘where so 
much was expected it would be cruel to 
give disappointment, which is another 
reason why I must not fail to bestow on 
the nation all that it is in my power to 
bestow.” 

A fourth cause arising from his pe- 
culiar birth has also had much to do with 
the molding of Alphonso’s character. 
From his coming into the world up to 
May 17, 1902, his mother acted as re- 
gent. This government of a woman, 
holding in trust a crown for her only 
son, a widow anxious for the future of 
a fatherless boy, appealed to the respect 
of all parties and won this respect dur- 
ing a period of some seventeen years, 
which was marked by more than one 
storm and grave danger to the dynasty 
and the peace of the country. ‘What 
my mother has been able to accomplish I 
should be able to accomplish,” said this 
dutiful son to a foreign diplomat on one 
occasion this past winter; “if my govern- 
ment falls short of hers I will show my- 
self an unworthy son, and I will have all 
the friends of the New Woman against 
me, too,” he added, with a smile. 

So the birthday of Alphonso was in- 
deed an historic moment for modern 
Spain. When the baby came into the 
world the Infanta Isabella presented him 
agasta, then 
Prime Minister, who, turning toward 
those present in the antechamber of the 
Queen, exclaimed, as the lace covering 
was removed from the naked body of the 
child¥ “Long live the King!” Then the 
Nuncio of the Pope came forward in his 
turn, and raising his hand as if to bestow 
a blessing, repeated: “Long live the 
King!” Next the babe, who now began 
to cry vigorously, was carried back to his 
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happy mother, and a regular birth certifi- 
cate was drawn up by the Minister of 
Justice and signed by a half dozen of the 
dignitaries present. 

The question of naming the infant was 
not easily settled. Hjs father, before dy- 
ing, openly expressed the wish that if the 
child were a boy, he be called Ferdinand. 
But when the father was dead and the 
baby was born, the Queen-mother, in 
whom sentiment and learning are equally 
mingled, pronounced for Alphonso, in 
memory of “the dear dead husband and 
loving parent”; 
and when the 
ministers pointed 
out that XIII. 
would be the 
numeral that must 
follow the name if 
Alphonso were 
chosen—an un- 
lucky number the 
world over — the 
well read Regent 
called their atten- 
tion to the fact 


that the Alphon- 


sos of Spanish 
history were “all 
good and wise,” 
and that it would 
surely be of good 
augury to give her 
son this name, 
“which, in the list 
of Spanish sov- 
ereigns, was al- 
ways followed by 
such glorious 
qualifications as 
the Catholic, the Good, the Noble, the 
Great, the Learned, the Just,’ the 
Pacificator, etc.” And when this prin- 
cess of foreign origin related the his- 
tory of each of these appellations, go- 
ing deeply into the history of the 
Spanish nation, a strong impression was 
made on the listening and admiring 
ministers. But the Cabinet did not arrive 
at a prompt decision, and, in the mean- 
while, the opposition in the Cortes took 
up the matter. During the discussion, 
Sefior Canovas, leader of the Conserva- 
tive party, made a suggestion which at- 
tracted wide attention. “Why not call 
the young King Don Carlos?” he asked, 


The New Queen of Spain when a Child. 
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and then added maliciously, “When the 
Carlists would thus have before them 
two Carloses, they would surely go over 
in a body to the one whose title was 
fresher and more legal than that of the 
exiled chief.” But in the end the view 
advocated by the Queen - mother pre- 
vailed, and the new monarch became 
Alphonso XIII. 

But Alphonso is not the King’s only 
name. He has half ‘a dozen others, all 
given him for a good reason. Thus he 
is Alphonso in memory of his father, as 
I have already 
said; he bears the 
name of Leo be- 
cause of the Pope 
Leo XIII, who was 
his godfather; 
Ferdinand, the ap- 
pellation chosen by 
his father; Marie 
because he is “con- 
secrated to the 
Virgin”; James, in 
honor of the 
patron saint of 
Spain; Isidore, in 
order to secure 
“the celestial pro- 
tection” of the 
saint of this name, 
who is the patron 
of Madrid; Pascal, 
because May 17th, 
the birthday of the 
King, is sacred to 
this holy man, 
and lastly, Antoine, 
in order to recall’ 
the name of the 
tender apostle sprung from the royal 
family of Spain. 

After what has been so far said, it will 
astonish none of your readers to be told 
that Alphonso is very pious. It would 
be difficult for a Spanish king to be the 
contrary, especially one brought up as 
this one has been brought up. In the 
first place, his mother is a fervent Catho- 
lic, and the child has been in her keeping 
since his birth. 

We have seen that the representative 
of the Pope played a part at the very 
first breath of the babe, and from that 
day to this the Church has kept her 
hand upon him. Five days after his com- 
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ing into the world the baby King was 
baptized with great ceremony. Six 
weeks later, when he went out for the 
first time, the Church again celebrated the 
event. The royal mother, attired in her 
long black mantle of widowhood, carried 
her infant to the Church of Nuestra 
Sefiora de Atocha, and after the 
Te Deum she lifted him aloft in her arms 
and offered him to the miraculous effigy 
of the Black Virgin, the patron saint of 
Madrid and the protectressof the Spanish 
royal family. Thus was the infant King 
consecrated to the Queen of Heaven, for 
whom his ancestors had always fought 
the battles of earth. And from then 
on, thru his short life up to the pres- 
ent, has the existence of Alphonso XIII 
been continually connected with the 
Church in many and different way. He 
is indeed a child of Rome, and hence it 
is that not a few enlightened English- 
men have not hesitated, especially in the 
early stages of the present match, to pro- 
test, even in print and in the stately col- 
umns of the London Times, against join- 
ing to so pronounced a Catholic in mar- 
riage a’ fair Protestant princess, forced 
to renounce the religion of her ancestors 
and to enter into a Church which so many 
of her countrymen and countrywomen 
abhor. 

But a king, even a Spanish one, can- 
not be a monk alone. He must be some- 
thing of a politician also. So in Octo- 
ber, 1887, the baby monarch presided for 
the first time at the opening of the Span- 
ish Parliament, and since he has reached 
years of discretion, Alphonso XIII takes 
deeper and deeper interest in questions 
of a political nature. On this occasion 
the royal party made their entrance into 
the Cortes to the sound of the Spanish 
national march, the King being carried 
by his nurse. While the Queen-mother 
stood reading the address the child had 
his eyes riveted upon her, as if he under- 
stood everything thdt was being said. 
Even at this early age Alphonso seemed 
to enjoy public ceremonies, for which he 
now has a perfect passion. One day 
when he was two years old there was 
consternation at the palace because the 
child had disappeared and nobody could 
tell where. But he was finally discov- 
ered on a balcony, throwing kisses to the 
cheering crowd, and it was no easy thing 
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to tear him away from what was evi- 
dently affording him great amusement. 

The popular eagerness to see the King, 
when he was a child, was often intense. 
Thus, on May 2oth, 1888, when the in- 
ternational exhibition at Barcelona was 
opened, the little King, going from the 
station to the City Hall in an open car- 
riage, was so showered by flowers that 
the nurse opened an umbrella in order 
to protect him, much to the displeasure 
of the Queen-mother, who feared the peo- 
ple might be offended. It was on this 
occasion that she turned to one of the 
ladies in the carriage with her and said: 
“If nothing worse than flowers were 
thrown at us we would never have to 
complain !” 

Another great event in the young 
ruler’s life was getting an equestrian 
photograph of him. It isthe custom in 
Spain to put on sale everywhere the por- 
trait of the sovereign on horseback. To 
many Spaniards there can be no King of 
Spain unless he is seen sitting on a horse. 
So when he was twenty months old 
Alphonso was photographed on a steed, 
but the animal was really made of paste- 
board. But since those days the King 
has made great progress in equestrian- 
ism, and at present he is one of the finest 
riders among the crowned heads of 
Europe. When he was in Paris last year 
he visited the military school of St. Cyr. 
The authorities of the French West 
Point made a great pother over finding 
a gentle horse for the King to use at the 
review, lest a too spirited animal might 
be the cause of some accident. When a 
former military attaché at the French 
Embassy at Madrid saw the horse that 
had been chosen, he exclaimed: “Why, 
if you put the King on that nag it will 
remind him of his first equestrian por- 
trait!” So a fine Arab steed was pro- 
duced and Alphonso mounted him to per- 
fection. 

Quidnuncs see one possible cloud on 
the domestic horizon of the royal house- 
sold. The King has the warmest attach- 
ment for his mother, who, in turn, wor- 
ships her boy; and as, during the re- 
gency, she was in the habit of command- 
ing him, the question is asked whether 
Queen Ena is not going to find here a 
source of conflict and eventual unhap- 
piness. Qui vivra, verra. 
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A few closing remarks about some of 
the other accomplishments of the King, 
which have not already been touched 
upon here, and first among them, his 
wonderful memory for names and faces, 
in which respect I am reminded by an 
American friend he resembles the late 
Mr. Blaine. “If I see a person once,” 
he has remarked, “I always recognize 
him, no matter when or where.” Per- 
sons standing near the throne at the time 
of the Queen-mother’s receptions, when 
shee was regent, report that they often 
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become really the ruling monarch. He 
got up one morning very early, hastened 
to one of the barracks and routed out a 
whole regiment, placed himself at its 
head and went marching about the streets 
of Madrid. Nobody, not even the Min- 
ister of War, was informed of what he 
intended doing, and public opinion con- 
demned the act very severely. 

His favorite dress is a military uni- 
form. He speaks a fine Spanish and is 
quite at home in French, English and 
German. He is skilled in military drill. 
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Entrance to the Bull-Ring, Madrid. 


heard the boy-king whisper in his moth- 
er’s ear the name and titles of all those 
who filed by. 

The King has a strong will of his own. 
He likes to command. This character- 
istic showed itself when he was very 
young. When he was but eight years 
old, one of the near friends of the court 
addressed him as Rubi, the mother’s 
pet name for her son, whereupon the 
little Alphonso replied quickly: “I am 
Rubi for mamma, but for others I am 
the King!” The same tendency showed 
itself in one of his first acts when he had 


He is clever in all kinds of sport; can 
ride a bicycle, swim, drive and shoot. In 
music he can play the piano and violin. 
Among the many subjects which he has 
studied may be mentioned agriculture. 
“T am one of the most ambitious gentle- 
men farmers of Spain,” he said not long 
ago. He never wearies of the hunt. At 
one time during his early youth almost 
his only amusement for a period was 
shooting in the wood near the palace, 
which was well stocked with game. But 
he finally got tired of this sameness, and 
said to one of his boy companions, “Well, 
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if I am ever called anything, it will be 
Alphonso, the Rabbit Hunter.” 

King Alphonso is a famous automo- 
bilist. He can never go too fast, and this 
passion for speeding is a continual source 
of anxiety not only to his mother, but to 
the Cabinet Minister. Last winter he did 
his courting by automobile. He was in 
San Sebastian and his sweetheart in 
Biarritz. He was continually running 
between the two places and taking the 
Princess over all the surrounding coun- 
try. But the mother and the ministers 
were less concerned then, for they felt 
sure he would not risk the life of the 
future Queen. They did kill one day an 
ass belonging to a peasant. But the King 
was in good humor, and, as he paid for 
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the animal, exclaimed : “Would that this 
were the last ass in Spain!” i 

Gaiety is in fact one of the prevailing 
moods of this happy young King. Many 
are the stories that are told of him which 
illustrate this side of his nature. The 
day after he and President Loubet were 
nearly killed by an anarchist’s bomb, he 
said at the Elysée dinner, when the des- 
sert was brought on: “Why, here is an- 
other bomb!""—bombe being the French 
name for a kind of ice cream. When he 
was shown, in London, the other day, a 
portrait of Mary Tudor, he declared that 
“If the princess I am going to marry 
looked like that, why, I simply wouldn't 
marry her!” 

Maprip, Spain. 


The Plenary Assembly of the Bishops 


of France 


BY THE REV. J. R. SLATTERY 


{Since resigning his position as the head of an American Catholic order for the benefit 
of negroes, Father Slattery has spent much of his time in Europe, in the study of ecclesi- 


astical affairs.—Epiror.] ; 


ered the Bishops of France. The 

summons went forth from the 
See-house of Paris on April 17th, and 
the date of the meeting fixed for May 
30th. ‘ 

When the American bishops gathered 
in Baltimore in 1866 and 1884, they -were 
known, officially, as The Plenary Coun- 
cils (II. and III.). Rome, however, ob- 
jected to the name “Council,” as well 
as “National,” for both savor too much 
of Gallicanism, hence the title which 
heads this paper. About the same num- 
ber—eighty—are together in Paris, as 
were in Baltimore, twenty-two years ago. 

These, however, include not the co- 
adjutors of Paris, Lyons and Cambrai, 
or the hierarchy of Algiers or other 
French colonies. Upon the Seine today 
are seen the Prelates of the Concordat, 
with the fourteen consecrated by Pius 
X a few months ago. These two facts 
—the Assembly and the non-Concordat 
bishops—bear unimpeachable evidence 
that the Vatican acknowledges the dis- 


A T this moment, in-Paris, are gath- 


establishment of the Church in France. 
For did Pius X. hold that the Con- 
cordat is still valid, he would not have 
committed himself to such a course, un- 
less we choose to follow the erratic 
teaching of those Canonists, who hold 
the Pope is above all contracts or con- 
cordats, whether signed by him or not. 
These two parties in the Episcopate 
promise anything but accord, for the 
fourteen, forgetful that they all held 
posts under the Concordat, have been 
overzealous and have offended the 
others. A new Holy Spirit took posses- 
sion of them under the dome of St. 
Peter’s. Again, the letter of twenty- 
three prominent laymen to the Episco- 
pate anticipatory of this Assembly, has 
become a brand of discord. Many 
bishops—specially the ultramontanes— 
took the proffered advice badly; while 
Brunetiére, one of the master spirits. 
suffers a fresh affront in seeing a work 
which he published in his Revue des 
Deux Mondes, put upon the Index, viz., 
Fogazzaro’s “JI Santo.” Still a fresh sign 
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of discord is seen in the way that some 
bishops allow the prayer—“Domuine, 
Salvam’”—to be said or chanted at the 
parochial masses, while others forbid it. 

In spite, however, of such and many 
other drawbacks the French bishops 
allow themselves only two or three days 
for the Assembly. It follows the general 
elections of this month. But, as on May 
27th, the Carmelites of Campeigne were 
beatified in Rome, which many attend- 
ed, and as next Sunday, June 3d, is 
Pentecost, when the bishops should be 
present in their respective cathedrals, 
little time is left; so little in fact that it 
looks as if they will only have to sign 
their names. The program, of course, 
comes from Rome, which, however, had 
named some time ago a commission of 
six to prepare the schema, among whom 
was Archbishop Mignon, of Albi— 
Loisy’s friend and patron. 

Among the subjects of discussion it is 
hard to see how Loisyism can _ be 
ignored. Rome may call upon the As- 
sembly to condemn it, thus safeguarding 
itself and the congregation and avoiding 
the Galileo scandal. 

The school question is very serious. 
In many places priests are treating the 
children attending the public schools as 
pariahs, making them sit apart in church, 
keeping them distinct in processions, 
frowning upon their parents. All this 
was very common in the United States 
and is yet done in some places. But 
Satolli condemned it in his fourteen 
propositions, imposed upon the Amer- 
ican hierarchy in 1892 or thereabouts. 

The training and support of the clergy 
again is a vexed question. Vocations are 
alarmingly few in France, the seminaries 
receiving fewer and fewer year after 
year. The Italian method of creating a 
clergy may be invoked by taking mere 
children from seven or eight and setting 
them apart in apostolic schools till ready 
for the seminary. As to the support the 
bishops seem at sea. The bishop of 
Moulin has made a schedule of tax per 
family, which he promises to modify year 
by year. The bishop of Meude has 
taxed his diocese one franc per head an- 
nually, not merely the wage-earners, but 
all heads. He, however, suggested that 
every pastor name a committee of lay- 
men, three or less, who will look after 


- different. 
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the collection and modify the tax, so as 
not to worry the poor. On the other 
hand, the bishop of Agen leaves it free 
to his people to provide by voluntary con- 
tributions. Still another, the bishop of 
Angers, has formulated a sliding scale 
according to income. It is clear that the 
French hierarchy are not in accord as 
to the denier, and the assembly probably 
will hit upon some plan. 

It will not, however, touch upon the 
pensions, offered by the Government in 
the law of disestablishment. Rome has 
settled that. The bishop of Beauvais of- 
ficially forbade his clergy to apply for 
the pensions. Rome made him withdraw 
this prohibition on the ground that after 
all the pensions were mere restitution. 
Six bishops and two archbishops applied 
formally for their pensions. When we 
remember that the highest pension is 
$300 we must appreciate the poverty— 
to use no stronger term—of these wear- 
ers of the purple. Up to April 1st 20,000 
priests had applied. To realize how 
many in proportion they are we must add 
that only a small minority of the priest- 
hood of France are entitled to a pen- 
sion; only those who held posts under 
the Concordat. Probably very few will 
neglect the pension. 

Perhaps, too, the dress of the clergy 
may be discussed. Under the Concordat 
it was forbidden for a layman to wear . 
the soutane or clerical hat. Now it is 
An enterprising firm of bill 
posters dressed its workmen in soutane 
and thus sent them forth. The people, 
however, resented this and the garb was 
dropped. The clergy, too, may drop the 
cassock for street wear and dress like 
their brethren in Germany, England or. 
the United States. 

Still a fresh question is marriage. 
Under the Concordat civil marriage al- 
ways preceded the blessing of the 
church. Now, after the disestablish- 
ment, the opinion has been advanced that 
the church ceremony should proceed the 
civil. One pastor attempted it, but was 
promptly condemned by the local court. 
No doubt the whole question of the im- 
pediment of clandestinity created by the 
Council of Trent is pretty sure to come 
up either in the Assembly or afterward. 
Those of us who are familiar with the 
marital relations among the Filipinos 
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will realize how such matters stand in 
France. The days of Trent knew noth- 
ing of large cities with their factories or 
of the migrations of modern days. 

Far and wide reaching indeed will be 
the effects of the disestablishment in 
France. It, no doubt, has sounded the 
death knell of Papal nunciatures. Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bavaria, Portugal, Spain 
as the greater nunciatures will soon fol- 
low. The system may survive in the 
modified form, now in Washington, and 
known as the Apostolic Delegation. 
Originally a court of appeal, it has taken 
upon itself one function after another 
until now it is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the American Vatican. The lib- 
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eral party in the American_Church were 
its founders. It was a bad blunder and 
well have they paid for it. Today the 
Delegation overlaps the whole Amer- 
ican hierarchy, whose canonical -rights 
are very little known even to the bishops 
themselves. But in France, the tradition 
of ages, which Rome so loves to appeal 
to, stands behind the French episcopate. 
To the future remains the outcome. The 


,Gallican Church may once again rise. 


With the growth of the national spirit 
may come that return to original types, 
which history, like nature, loves to re- 
peat, and the Papacy dwindle into the 
Patriarchate of Italy as in the days of 
Leo the Great. 


Paris, FRance. 


The Development of Porto Rico 


BY BEEKMAN WINTHROP, LL.B. 


[Governor Winthrop of Porto Rico wasborn in 1874, and graduated from Harvard in 


1897. 


From 1900 to 1901 he was private secretary to Governor Taft in the Philippines. 


In 1903 he was appointed Judge of the Court of First Instance -in the Philippines, and in 


July, 1904, was promoted to the Governorship of Porto Rico. 


With the publication of 


this article every Governor of Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii, Guam and Sa- 
moa, from the time of American occupation t> the present, has contributed an article to 
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problems of government continu- 

ally arising in the Philippine 
Islands have, to a considerable extent, 
overshadowed in the public mind the 
affairs of our smaller tropical possession 
in the West Indies, the beautiful and 
fertile island of Porto Rico, acquired 
by the same Treaty of Paris. There are 
here no picturesque and _ uncivilized 
Moros or Igorrotes to attract attention, 
and no peculiar Oriental atmosphere to 
stimulate the imagination. In many other 
ways, however, Porto Rico is of very 
considerable interest to us. It was on 
this island that Columbus landed on his 
second voyage to America, in 1493. 
San Juan, the capital of the island, 
founded more than a century before the 
Pilgrims arrived in Massachusetts, is 
the oldest city in the United States. 
Some of its most important houses, still 
occupied, were begun years before there 
was any white settlement on the con- 


tar many novel and interesting 


tinent of the United States, and in cer- 
tain localities traces of the original in- 
habitants of the island are to be found 
in the quaintly inscribed rocks and 
carved stone images that are discovered 
from time to time. Although no full 
blooded Indians have survived, the sharp 
features and high cheek bones of a few 
of the inhabitants of the interior bear 
evidence of Indian ancestry. The great- 
er part of the inhabitants are of Span- 
ish origin; the percentage of African 
blood being far less than in the neigh- 
boring Danish Islands, of St. Thomas 
and St. Croix, the English Island of 
Jamaica, or in the Republic of Santo 
Domingo. 

For eighteen months after Porto Rico 
had passed to the United States, the 
government was conducted by officers of 
the United States Army, under the di- 
rection of the War Department. ' The 
form of civil government which ‘ suc- 
ceeded the military administration on 
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May 1, 1900, provided for a Governor 
and Upper House of the Legislature, ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States,and a Lower House,elected by the 
people of the island. The Upper House, 
or Executive Council, consists of eleven 
members, of whom six have additional 
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by the Governor of the Island, seven are 
natives, while of the twenty-four elec- 
tive Municipal Judges, twenty-three are 
natives. Furthermore, the sixty-three 
Justices of the Peace have, without ex- 
ception, been selected from Porto Ricans. 
It will thus be seen that of the one hun- 


Beekman Winthrop. 


duties as heads of executive departments 
of the Government. The Lower House, 
or House of Delegates, is composed of 
thirty-five representatives, five being 
elected from each of the seven districts 
of the island. There are five members 
of the Supreme Court, appointed by the 
President, three of whom, including the 
Chief Justice, are Porto Ricans. Of the 
eight District Judges, who are appointed 


dred Judges in the island, but four have 
been chosen from other portions of the 
United States. It is a great pleasure to 
add that in general the personnel of the 
courts consists of a fine, honorable body 
of men, which has gained the confidence 
and respect of all. Since the organiza- 
tion of tle civil Government, codes of 
civil and criminal procedure, a penal 
code, and a law of evidence, all based 
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upon the better statutes in force in the 
various States, have been adopted with 
great success. 

A complete autonomous form of gov- 
ernment has been conferred upon the 
municipalities. The mayors and mu- 
nicipal councillors of the various towns 
are elected biennially, and are entrusted 
with the duty of making all local ordi- 
nances. The general improvement shown 
in the administration of the majority of 
the municipalities in the past few years 
permitted the last legislative assembly 
to revoke the authority formerly con- 
ferred upon the Secretary’ of 
Porto Rico to review municipal ordi- 
nances, and to provide for an appeal to 
the courts of justice instead. This pro- 
vision was received with great enthu- 
siasm by the entire island as a proper 
recognition of the steady advance shown 
in the ability of the Porto Ricans to cope 
with questions of municipal administra- 
tion. 

To the average traveler in Porto Rico, 
probably the most noticeable features of 
American occupation are the public 
school houses, the excellent roads, and 


the efforts of the Government to stamp 
out the disease known as uncinaria or 


tropical anemia. During the last seven 
and a half years sixty-two school houses 
have been built—a considerable number 
when one considers that none were con- 
structed prior to that period. Since 
1898 the number of children under in- 
struction in the public schools has been 
doubled, and a corresponding increase 
has been made in the teachers employed 
and the schools maintained.* Unfor- 
tunately, in spite of the fact that more 
than 25 per cent. of Porto Rico’s income 
is devoted tc school purposes, the re- 
sources are still too small to permit the 
ma‘ntenance of a number of publicschools 
sufficient for the needs of the island. 
For the present, every effort is being 
made to extend elementary instruction 
in the rural districts, rather than to in- 
crease the facilities now existing for 
higher education in the cities. 

The Legislature has wisely considered 
that in view of the limited funds at its 


*June 30, 1898, schools maintained, 551; school 
children enrolled, 25,664; average attendance, 18,243; 
teachers employed, 551. 

1905, schools maintained, 1,104; school children 
enrolled, 68,855; average attendance, 45,201; teach- 
ers employed, 1,210, 
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disposal it was more desirable that a 
large number of children should receive 
elementary instruction, than that a few 
should be made proficient in classics or 
literature. High schools exist in some 
of the more important cities, and an ex- 
cellent normal school is being conducted 
in San Juan. Practical training in agri- 
culture and in the various trades is also 
provided, and hopes are entertained that 
this feature of the educational system 
can be extended in the near future. The 
Porto Rican child is anxious and quick 
to learn, and the eagerness of the people 
for education is an assurance that before 
long the percentage of illiteracy will be 
considerably reduced. Instruction in 
English is given in all the large schools 
to the Porto Rican teachers as well as 
to the pupils, and special prizes are 
offered annually fo the teacher making 
the best progress in this language. 


The system-of roads maintained by 
the insular Government invariably at- 
tracts the attention of the visitors to 
Porto Rico. Until the time of the trans- 
fer of the island to the United States, 
the Spanish Government had built 166 
miles of excellent macadam road. Since 
then 275 additional miles have been con- 
structed, making a total of 441 miles of 
highway equal to the best in the United 
States. Owing to the heavy tropical 
rains, the mountainous topography of the 
country, and the fact that the roads 
of the island are necessarily built upon 
a foundation of loam, clay or decom- 
posed rock, it is impossible to have 
“fairly good roads.” . The roads must 
either be of first class macadam and kept 
in excellent order, or they will rapidly 
deteriorate and become absolutely im- 
passable in wet weather. The condition 
of the highways naturally enhances the 
pleasures of automobiling, and as soon 
as the country districts are supplied with 
a few good inns, Porto Rico may expect 
an influx of motor enthusiasts. 

The most important work, from a 
hygienic standpoint, that is being carried 
on by the Government, is undoubtedly 
the systematic war waged against un- 
cinariasis, a disease caused by an intes- 
tinal parasite, commonly known in the 
southern part of the United States as the 
hook worm. The discovery that .this 
disease existed in Porto Rico was made 
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in 1899 by an army surgeon in charge 
of a field hospital established for the 
treatment of sufferers from the destruc- 
tive hurricane which visited the island in 
August of that year. Three-fourths of 
the patients were found to be afflicted 
with anemia, which at that time was be- 
lieved to be due to lack of nourishing 
food. Inasmuch, however, as their con- 
dition was not improved by good food, 
hygienic surroundings and the ordinary 
medicines, careful microscopic examina- 
tions were made, which revealed the 
presence of a parasitic worm, known as 
uncinaria. Strange to say, the disease 
is usually communicated through abra- 
sions in the foot and produces an anemic 


condition, with many symptoms of 
starvation, gradually sapping the 
strength ani life of the patient. Infec- 


tion can easily be avoided thru the use 
of shoes and the most simple sanitary 
precautions. In 1904, the Legislative As- 
sembly, realizing the necessity of taking 
action to check the spread of this disease, 
appropriated the sum of $5,000; and pro- 
vided for the appointment of a commis- 
sion for the study and treatment of un- 
cinariasis. Thru the courtesy of the 
War Department and the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service, competent 
surgeons were detailed to serve on this 
commission, and tents and supplies were 
also loaned. Very soon after the com- 
mission had begun its work reports were 
spread thru the neighboring country of 
the numerous cures that were being 
made, and patients commenced to arrive 
from all directions for treatment, on 
some days the number amounting to five 
or six hundred. Frequently patients 
came from great distances, traveling the 
entire day on foot to reach the hospital. 
In other cases, those too ill to walk were 
carried for miles in hammocks, swung 
on the shoulders of friends and neigh- 
bors. In five months 4,500 cases were 
treated, with excellent results. Patients 
readily improve in strength under the 
treatment and many wage earners, who 
had been too ill to work, returned to 
their families completely- cured. 

The following year an appropriation 
of $15,000 was secured and the work 
renewed with great activity; the cures 
amounting in that year to 22,500. It is 


now proposed to extend the work still 
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further. Central stations will be estab- 
lished in the important districts of the 
island, with numerous sub-stations in the 
smaller towns. The disease, which is 
almost wholly confined to the poorer 
classes, responds readily to treatment, 
and the cost of the medicine averages 
but 33 cents for each case. In addition 
to the cures effected, provision will be 
made for instructing the country people 
as to the-cause of the disease and the 
methods of its prevention. As it has 
been estimated that 90 per cent. of the 
rural population of the island is afflicted, 
it can easily be understood that the pres- 
ence of the disease seriously affects both 
social and economic conditions. The 
work must necessarily be slow owing to 
the fact that a great majority of the suf- 
ferers in the interior are illiterate, and 
can be reached only by personal contact, 
and great patience and perseverance 
must be exercised before the disease can 
finally be eradicated. The people, how- 
ever, are rapidly awakening to the im- 
portance of this work, and the Porto 
Rican doctors thruout the island are en- 
thusiastically co-operating with the Gov- 
ernment. 

But it is not from disease alone that 
the island has suffered. Less than a year 
after the American occupation Porto 
Rico was devastated by the most disas- 
trous hurricane known in its history. In 
one day, August 8, 1899, it is estimated 
that 90 per cent. of the coffee crop, 
which at that time formed the basis of 
the wealth of the island, was destroyed, 
and great numbers of shade trees, so 
necessary for the cultivation of coffee, 
were uprooted. In many instances the 
rich soil of the hillsides was swept away 
into the valieys below, leaving nothing 
but bare rock. Extensive injury was 
also done to sugar cane, orange trees and 
cocoanut groves. At the same time the 
overproduction of coffee in Brazil 
caused the price of this product to fall, 
while the necessary readjustment of the 
channels of tradeonaccount of the change 
of sovereignty contributed to retard in- 
dustrial progress. With the exception of 
the coffee industry, however, the island 
is rapidly recovering from the effects of 
the hurricane. The value of the exports 
and imports for the past fiscal year was 
the greatest in its history. It is not gen- 
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erally realized that the commerce of the 
United States with Porto Rico is con- 
siderably greater than its trade with the 
Philippine Islands. This encouraging 
showing is due chiefly to the very great 
increase in the production of sugar cane 
and tobacco. The exportation of sugar 
has doubled in the past five years, while 
the value of the tobacco produced has 
increased almost 300 per cent. Porto 
Rican cigars are finding a ready market 
in the United States, and many acres 
heretofore unemployed or devoted to less 
remunerative crops are now being plant- 
ed in tobacco. In addition to the two 
crops mentioned there are encouraging 
signs of activity in citrus fruit growing, 
and in the cultivation of cocoanuts, and 
sea island cotton. 

Unfortunately, the coffee industry is 
not in as prosperous a condition. This 
product has never recovered from the 
destructive effects of the cyclone, and 
the exports now reach but 25 per cent. 
of their former value. Inasmuch as cof- 
fee has always been the crop of the small 
proprietor, this condition is even more 
serious than the figures indicate. Ac- 
cording to the United States Census for 


1899 the average size of a coffee planta-. 


tion in that year was nine acres, and 41 
per cent. of the total cultivated acreage 
of the island was planted in coffee. From 
these figures it can readily be under- 
stood that the wealth derived from the 
exportation of this product. was very 
‘widely distributed, and that upon its 
future depends the prosperity or poverty 
of a very large section of the country. 
The great advance in the exportation of 
sugar and tobacco in the past few years 
could never have been realized, had not 
those two crops received the stimulus of 
a protective duty. Should this protec- 
tion be extended to coffee thru a duty 
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of from 3 to § cents a pound upon for- 
eign grown coffee, the prosperity of 
Porto Rico would be assured. , This is 
by far the greatest need of the island at 
the present time, and by such an action 
the Philippine Islands and Hawaii would 
be benefited as well as Porto Rico. With 
the assistance of a protective duty, these 
three tropical portions of the United 
States could produce a large percentage 
of the coffee. consumed in the entire 
country. The Porto Ricans, naturally, 
cannot understand why coffee should not 
be protected as well as sugar or rice, and 
are anxiously hoping for legislation by 
Congress to this end. 

On one other point legislation by Con- 
gress is very necessary. In many in- 
stances natives of Porto Rico have been 
denied the rights of citizens of the 
United States; and, not being aliens, 
they do not come under the provisions 
of the naturalization law. Altho inhabi- 
tants of an island which will always be- 
long to the United States, they are in 
a worse condition than any of the emi- 
grants who come to our shores from 
foreign countries. They were classed as 
Spaniards under the Spanish administra- 
tion; and it is to them a constant source 
of irritation and discontent that a coun- 
try whose sovereignty they so enthusi- 
astically welcomed, should deny to them 
a position equal to that which they for- 
merly held under Spain. The uncertain- 
ty of their political status is apt to create 
a spirit of unrest which must be checked 
for the good of the American adminis- 
tration and of the island in general. The 
right of United States citizenship is one 
ardently desired by all. Their wish is 
heartily endorsed by all American offi- 
cials on the island, and it is earnestly 
hoped that it will be granted by Con- 
gress in its present session. 

San Juan, Porto Rico. 


VY 





-Menelik, King of Kings 


BY ROBERT P. SKINNER 


[Mr. Skinner was United States Consul at Marseilles, France, when a short while ago 
he was temporarily relieved from duty in order to proceed to Abyssinia as the President’s 


Commissioner and, Plenipotentiary to the Negus. 
consisted of five officers and twenty-five United States marines and sailors. 


The officials of this Ethiopian expedition 
That it was 


eminently successful is proved by the fact that Mr. Skinner negotiated the first treaty 
between the United States and Ethiopia, which was approved by our Senate, and which 
brought Mr. Skinner the decoration of the Star of Ethiopia from King Menelik.—Ep1ror.] 


States of Abyssinia, a work for 
which he was endowed by Na- 
ture, with the constructive intelligence 
of a Bismarck, and the faculty for han- 


M ENELIK has created the United 


unity is an accomplished fact, he is all 
McKinley ; and, in the latter’s language, 
proclaims that “the day of exclusiveness 
is over.” All the men I have talked 
with concerning the Emperor’s charac- 





























Ras Oualdo Gorghis, Whose Palace the 


dling men of a McKinley. In_ his 
younger salad days, when the crown of 
Choa sat uneasily on his head and he 
was dreaming, even then, of a united 
Abyssinia, he knew how to be a Bis- 
marck; today, now that his country’s 


Americans Occupied at Addis Ababa. 


ter, however else they may differ in their 
judgments, agree in asserting that his 
natural impulses are every one in favor 
of methods of conciliation and kindness. 

An example of this is found in the 
story, which, though not new, will bear 
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retelling, of his reception of the King 
of Kafta, his whilom rebellious vassal. 
Made prisoner and brought to the im- 
perial presence, the King prostrated him- 
self, and, placing a stone on the back 
of his neck, waited for Menelik to speak. 
The Emperor’s wrath rose at the sight 
of his enemy, and his soldiers cried out 
for vengeance. After the tumult had 
lasted for some moments, the monarch 
commanded silence, and, addressing the 
prisoner, said: “Throw off that stone 
and retire. You are less to be blamed 
than they here who wish me to pass 
sentence on you in my anger.” The 
King of Kaffa withdrew, and the Em- 
peror deferred decision, until his calmer 
moéd should enable him to be wise as 
well as just. 

Menelik was born in 1842, and claims 
to be the descendant of the Queen of 
Sheba, whose own son, of the same 
name, was reputed to be the son of Solo- 
mon. The steps by which the present 


ruler of Abyssinia, having freed his 
hereditary kingdom of Choa from its 
subordination to Tigré and restored it 
to its ancient primacy, proceeded to weld 
these two States, together with Godjam 


and other smaller feudatories, into one 
empire, are too contemporary to need 
repeating here. They issued in the fate- 
ful battle of Adowa, in 1896, after which 
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the political independence of the country 
became a recognized fact. 

The modern visitor to the capital, Ad- 
dis Ababa, is agreeably surprised to find 
himself traveling over smooth and well+ 
constructed roads, which are only one of 
the many improvements Menelik is rap- 
idly introducing into his native land. 
The Imperial Palace occupies the crest 
of .a hill and dominates the whole city. 
Standing in garden grounds enclosed by 
a thatched stone wall, it comprises a 
number of buildings, in a style superior 
to anything to be seen elsewhere within 
the country’s boundaries, to which access 
is obtained by traversing several court- 
yards and a spacious “campus,” where 
are stationed the only body of regularly 
European-trained troops in the Ethio- 
pian army. A wide doorway of Indian 
design admits the newcomer to the au- 
dience. hall, a large, half-church-like 
structure with a roof supported by tim- 
ber bridge work, at the far end of which 
stands the throne. The floor is covered 
with Oriental rugs, mixed with certain 
products of French and German looms, 
and back of the lines formed by the 
pillars are massed, on ceremonial occa- 
sions, in either aisle, hundreds of the 
chief people of the capital, dressed in 
many colored raiment. The throne itself 
is a sort of divan, and occupies a plat- 


Entrance to the Emperor’s Palace at Addis Ababa. 
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Kagnazmatch Ahaba, Nephew of Ras Makonnen, in War Costume with His Chiefs. 


form which extends right across the au- 


dience hall. Over it is a canopy resting 
on four gilded pillars—a gift of the 
French Republic. At receptions, each 
side of it is defended by two young 
princes with guns, while behind and 
round are grouped the ministers, judges 
and officers of the court. 

The first impression made by the Em- 
peror is a distinctly pleasing one. His 
face is full of intelligence and his man- 
ners are those of a gentleman no less 
than of a king. He sits in Oriental 
fashion, his legs crossed and his arms 
sustained by two cushions. He wears 
as outer garment a red velvet mantle, 
which affords glimpses of a snowy-white 
under clothing, and about his head is 
wound a white handkerchief. Diamond 
eardrops hang at either. cheek, and both 
hands are adorned with rings. To cop- 
verse with the stranger he makes use of 
his private secretary, who is also his in- 
terpreter, since he speaks no other lan- 
guage than those of Abyssinia, the offi- 
cial tongue, being Ambharic. Some 
scraps of French he can, upon occasion, 
employ apropos, and #6 an English- 
speaking person he will, as a compliment, 


address a “how-do.” Ordinarily, his 
voice is pitched low, in a dialogue key, 
with no pretense of appealing to the 
numerous listeners around him. No 
trace of hesitation is visible in his re- 
plies; it is characteristic of him to seize 
a point rapidly, and to determine his 
line of action promptly. For instance, 
when invited, officially, to participate in 
the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition, he at 
once accepted, with the remark that the 
details could be discussed later on. 
Moreover, his Majesty has that quality 
of responsiveness which contributes to a 
flow of uninterrupted exchange of ideas 
and places the visitor at his ease; an in- 
terview of more than half an hour seems 
at the close to have been an affair of 
a few minutes only. 

The Emperor’s thirst for information 
is phenomenal, and his knowledge of 
other countries is more considerable than 
one might imagine from the meager 
sources at his disposal. He can discourse 
on the United States’ recent war with 
Spain, and, more summarily, on the war 
of independence with Great Britain. Of 
the power and influence of the great 
North American Republic he possesses 
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many notions, but vague. President 
Roosevelt he has evidently learned a 
good deal about, and seems to be much 
interested in his personality. Having 
heard that the President is a sportsman, 
he expressed the hope of seeing him 
some day in Ethiopia, inquired his age 
and was eager to have the story of his 
election narrated. The length of the 
great American rivers, the size of the 
cities are matters, too, on which he is in- 
quisitive ; and the various facts thus ac- 
quired appear to be classified with a view 
to utilization in the future. 

It has been frequently said that Mene- 
lik regards the presence of the European 
legations in Addis-Ababa as an indirect 
‘ acknowledgment of a sort of over-lord- 
ship on his part, much as the Chinese 
formerly esteemed the foreign legations 
in Peking as a recognition of the supe- 
rior civilization of the Flowery King- 
dom. Such an assertion is quite unfair 
to the Ethiopians and their monarch. It 
is probable that, relatively to his means 
of information, Menelik has an apprecia- 
tion as just as any practical statesman 
whatsoever of his own country compared 
with others. Japan being among the na- 
tions he admires, he is trying to imitate 
her example. The new railroad, the new 
highways, the bridges, the telephones— 
for there is telephonic communication in 
Abyssinia—all these things he very like- 
ly cares little for in themselves; but he 
realizes that nations must progress if 
they would survive. He wishes to raise 
his people to the comprehension and ex- 
ploitation of modern inventions and im- 
provements, so that these may serve for 
the country’s defense and the nation’s 
liberty. 

The royal etiquet in eating is some- 
what exclusive. Only the greatest and 
most faithful in the land may witness the 
Emperor at a meal, and none may eat in 
his presence. This rule is relaxed in fa- 
vor of the diplomatic corps and such for- 
eigners as are sometimes asked to lunch- 
eon, on the ground that they represent 
the persons of His Majesty’s equals. 
As he prefers native dishes and native 
cooking, an expedient is adopted, at such 
repasts, by which his cover is provided 
and he is constructively present at a 
European table. Actually, he sits upon 
his throne with a small service separate- 
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ly arranged for him. To the left of this 
is the long conventional guests’ table 
with its European covers, including his 
own. The imperial host receives 

he has invited with a smile and shake of 
the hand; and during the feast sends 
over for their delectation one or another 
of his Ethiopian dainties. These dishes 
are invariably seasoned with some ‘sort 
of concentrated fire, which seems to race 
thru the system and scarify the whole 
alimentary tract ; apparently aware of the 
effect produced upon foreigners, the 
Emperor gives a cheerful nod of encour- 
agement and recommends copious’ drafts 
of a fine musty old “tedj” to relieve the 
situation. Coffee, smoking and shawm 
music form the agreeable sequel to a 
banquet of this kind. 

Much stress is laid by returned trav- 
elers upon the presumed fact that noth- 
ing can be accomplished in Ethiopia of 
an official character without a judicious 
distribution of presents. Whatever color 
may be given to this accusation by the 
venality of certain functionaries tempted 
by the largess of foreigners who for so 
many years have been overbidding each 
other in the Negus’s dominions, it is 
grossly unfair to Menelik to assume that 
his favor can be virtually bought by 
bribes. The Abyssinian tradition re- 
quires that the stranger shall bring gifts, 
as the wise men did to the Christ child 
two thousand years ago; but the value of 
the gift resides in the intention of the 
giver, a distinction which should be con- 
stantly borne in mind. The signed por- 
trait of President Roosevelt, which the 
American mission included in its souve- 
nirs, = the Emperor unfeigned pleas- 
ure. He studied the face for a while and 
then passed it on to a group of generals 
who scrutinized it with equal interest. 
The President’s book on “North Amer- 
ican Big Game” was likewise received 
with great respect. He thought it re- 
markable that a young man should have 
accomplished so much. On a beautiful 
American writing machine being offered 
him from the manufacturers, his prac- 
tical mind immediately suggested the 
question: “Why can’t we have an 
Amharic typewriter?” to which answer 
was made. that on account of the two 
hundred and fifty-one letters in the 
Amharic language, the construction of a 
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machine allowing their manipulation pre- 
sented almost insuperable difficulties. 
Perhaps the gift which interested the 
Emperor most was a magazine rifle of 


~ 
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trated the method of loading and firing, 
the Emperor following his movements 
with the eye of a connoisseur and nod- 
ding approvingly at the explanations. 






































The Emperor Menelik II. 


After P. Buffet, in the Luxembourg Museum. 


the latest. model, a most beautiful 
weapon with burnished barrel and gold 
plated mountings, bearing a special in- 
scription. One of the American party, 
who had a similar rifle with him, illus- 


In order to give a more practical dem- 
onstration of its qualities the American 
gentleman was requested to fire thru an 


open doorway at a blank wall. Ten 
shots rang out with startling celerity of 
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succession; and generals, colonels and 
subordinates crowded at the doorway to 
behold the results. These were so satis- 
factory that His Majesty. determined to 
try his new weapon himself; and, with- 
out changing his position on the throne, 
raised the gun to the proper angle and 
aimed thru the same doorway, paying but 
slight heed to the throng of notabilities 
in proximity. There was, of course, a 
wild stampede on the part of the court 
dignitaries as soon as the imperial hand 
touched the trigger; and His Majesty’s 
twinkling eyes showed his humorous ap- 
preciation of the situation. Blank cart- 
ridges are practically unknown in Abys- 
sinia. When Menelik ascertained that 
they were employed for saluting pur- 
poses by his American visitors he inti- 
mated his desire to possess a few. 

“I am going to my country place at 
Addis-Alem next week,” he said, “and 
I shall be accompanied by many officers. 
I expect to amuse myself with these 
cartridges. I shall be able to teach some 
of my officers to show courage under 
fire.” 

All the Emperor’s friends bear testi- 
mony to his general good humor and 
love of joking. The same quick obser- 
vation of detail already alluded to above 
was manifested by his Majesty in visit- 
ing the quarters of the American mis- 
sion while stationed in the Capital. He 
walked slowly round the enclosure, crit- 
icising, with a _ soldier’s glance, . the 
‘ sailors’ canvas hammocks, the haver- 
sacks, and their contents, and particular- 
ly the hospital tent, including its com- 
pact case of medicines and simple in- 
struments. He remarked that he 
thought it all very nice and comfortable, 
but not so easy of transportation as the 
Ethiopian equipment. In this he was 
perfectly right, since the latter consists 
of a small, very light wall tent with 
bamboo poles, and a gun. That the com- 
ment was, by no means, the outcome of 
a self-sufficient spirit is evident from 
the general tenor of the Emperor’s 
conduct. Indeed, he frankly acknowl- 
edges his subjects’ needs and wants. On 
its being suggested to him that he should 
send some of his young men to. the 
American schools and colleges, he re- 
plied : 

“Yes, that will come; our young men 
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must be educated. We have much to do. 
We are a very primitive people.” 

On the other hand, he has a race pride 
in common with all Ethiopians, who re- 
sent being considered as negroes, and 
who, as a matter of fact, possess none 
of the striking negroid characteristics, 
save that of color. In thickness of skull, 
facial formation, shape of the foot, and 
notably of the heel, the Ethiopian is 
quite unlike the negro; and the resem- 
blance of complexion is not uniform. 
Seven distinct shades are recognized by 
students of the Abyssinian complexion, 


_ which varies between light olive green 


and intense black. As might be sup- 
posed, personal vanity is highly flattered 
when the lucky individual rejoices in 
one of the lighter tints of skin. 

In this connection an anecdote of the 
Emperor may not be out of place. Some 
years ago, Mr. Benito Sylvain, a highly 
educated young Haitian of wealthy par- 
entage, and of full negro blood, con- 
ceived the idea of a journey to Menelik’s 
court, in order to secure the Emperor’s 
adhesion to a program for the general 
amelioration of the negro race. To Mr. 
Sylvain it seemed especially appropriate 
that.the greatest black man in the world 
should be the honorary president of his 
projected society. The Negus is said to 
have listened with great patience to the 
exposition of his vistor’s plan, and to 
have then replied, with his dry humor: 

“Yours is a most excellent idea, my 
young friend, the negro should be up- 
lifted. I applaud your theory and I wish 
you the greatest possible success. But 
in coming to me to take the leadership 
you are knocking at the wrong door, so 
to speak. You know, I am not a negro 
at all; I am a Caucasian.” 

A delicate trait in Menelik’s character 
that deserves notice was revealed by the 
circumstances attending the erican 
mission’s departure from Addis-Ababa. 
The treaty between Ethiopia and Amer- 
ica had been signed, and, in acknowledg- 
ment of the strangerts’ gifts, the various 
officers and members of the mission had 
received, as a keepsake from the Em- 
peror, two lances, a decorated buckler 
and a sword of honor, while to the 
United States President had been offered 
thru his delegates two young lions and 
a couple of superb elephant’s tusks of 
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three hundred. and eighty-four pounds 
weight. At the final interview for leave- 
taking, the head of the mission handed 
to the Emperor a small bronze bust of 
Washington; and the Emperor, on his 
side, produced the royal decorations 
which he intended to bestow. It had 
been previously explained to him that, 
under the American form of government, 
the members of the mission were not at 
liberty to accept such distinctions with- 
out referring to the home authorities, and 
he had replied that he wished, notwith- 
standing, to have the pleasure of offering 
a decoration to the officers and a medal 
to the men, as he would not like it to be 
suspected that honors of this kind which 
he sometimes showed to official visitors 
had been omitted designedly. So His 
Majesty personally gave the medallion 
and ribbon of the Star of Ethiopia to 
each of the five officers present, and the 
medals were distributed to the men by 
the Great Chamberlain. On the patent 
accompanying the decorations was in- 
scribed : 

“The Lion of the Tribe of Judah has 
conquered. Menelik, chosen of the 
Lord, King of Kings of Ethiopia. To 
all who see these presents, greeting! As 
the kingdoms of the earth decorate the 
doers therein for their discernment, their 
intelligence, their valiance and their abil- 
ity, so we decorate... . in our order of 
the ‘Star of Ethiopia, the insignia of 
which he has our permission to wear 
upon his breast.” 

After all our soldiers had stepped for- 
ward, saluted and retired, it was seen 
that two medals still remained on the sil- 
ver dish from which they had been dis- 
tributed. Now, it had been quite casual- 
ly mentioned to the Emperor on the day 
of the mission’s arrival that two of the 
soldiers had been sent back from the rail- 
way terminus to their shiv, on account of 
illness. Pointing to the two medals, the 
Emperor said: 

“Altho two of your American soldiers 
could not come any further than Diré- 
Daouah with you, I don’t want them to 
be left out of this little ceremony, which 
marks a beginning in our relations that 
will have some place in history. So I 
wish you to take these medals back with 
you and present them in my name to the 
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two sick men as souvenirs of this occa- 
sion.” 

As an evidence of kindly thought and 
tact this occurrence is worthy of perma- 
nent record. The decorations conferred 
upon the commissioned officers of the 
United States have since been deposited 
with the Department of State at Wash- 
ington, as the statute requires. The civil- 
ian officers and others of the party, not 
being regarded as officers of the United 
States in the sense of the constitutional 
provision as to decorations, have either 
received their decorations, or, in the case 
of enlisted men, they have been sent to 
the Navy Department for such disposi- 
tion as may be deemed proper. 

The Empress Taitu rarely or never’ ‘as- 
sists at the reception of. visitors, unless 
some public ceremony is involved abso- 
lutely requiring her presence. She is 
said to be a woman of great force of 
character and to have been in her youth 
of striking beauty. She is now forty- 
seven years of age, and is the daughter 
of a former Ras of Gondar and one of 
the hereditary princesses of the absorbed 
kingdom of Siemen, the inhabitants of 
which are reputed for their white skins. 
Several times married previously, she 
became the wife of Menelik in 1883. 
They have no children. This fact raises 
the question of the succession in the 
mind of every one visiting the Empire. 
In Europe the Ras Makonnen, a son of 
Menelik’s sister, is regarded by many as 
the most probable successor. He is be- 
yond all doubt a capable and conservative 
man, whose frequent journeys to Europe 
have equipped him for the task, should 
he be called upon to assume it. Others 
pretend that a grandson of the Emperor, 
still a child and much in his company, 
will ultimately wear the crown. How- 
ever, until the Emperor discloses his own 
intentions, all this is mere speculation. 

Fortunately for Ethiopia and the peace 
of the world, Menelik bids fair to resist 
the ravages of time for a long while yet. 
His vigorous manhood is attributed to a 
knowledge of “the science of proper liv- 
ing, the benefits of temperance in all 
things and the healthful influence of a 
balanced mind from which all worries 
are expelled and few gain entrance.” 


MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 





An Incident of the Sweat: Shop 


BY BERTHA POOLE 


“Stitch—stitch—stitch— 

In poverty, hunger and dirt; 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Would that its tone could reach the rich 
She sang this song of the shirt!” 


66 IX cents, lady.” I took a pair of 
men’s trousers from the pile on 
the floor and looked at the 


quaint little figure rocking slowly in the 
high back chair. She was an old German 


faster. They finish in half that time. 
Does not the lady think the boss kind? 
He lets me take the work home, now that 
I am old, and the noise of the machine 
bothers my head. If it were not for his 
kindness I should starve. 

“Yes, the lady is right. It makes a 
difference in the pay. Eight. cents for 
those who work in the shop and six for 
me. But what can you do? There is 














Her Real Photograph. 


woman, sixty-four years old, living quite 
alone, in a little room ten by twelve, in 


a rear tenement. Her head, with its black 
crocheted kerchief, nodded gently as I 
examined the sewing. 

“Yes; that is what they pay: six cents 
for finishing, two hours’ sewing on each 
pair. But the boss does not know that,” 
she added quickly, “the rheumatism in my 
hands makes me slow. Girls work much 
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not enough work for the young, lady— 
the old have no chance. Often one pair 
is all the work I can get; then, like to- 
day, I am given eight pair to finish before 
night. ; 
“What are the hours? Why, lady, that 
depends upon the season. In summer, 
when there is a rush order, I work from 
five in the morning till nine at night, but 
in winter it is too cold—the hands do not 
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early get over the stiffness and I must 
work much later, till midnight and after. 

“No, it is not as hard as the lady would 
think. One gets accustomed to all things, 
and I have sewed all my life—first in 
the old country and then here in Chicago, 
for all of thirty-three years. 

“If only one could be sure of the rent. 
The houseman (owner) is very kind, but 
he must have his money, and it is not 
very easy to find all of two dollars each 
month. The lady can see how one must 
be careful. Meat is not possible, nor 
milk for the coffee, but always there is 
one meal a day and often two. 
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“The hunger does not make the heart 
ache, lady. It is for my child that I cry. 
Is it not strange that the machine should 
kill her? She was young, only forty, and 
had worked but thirty years. Yet it 
killed her, lady. Yes, it did. The machine 
killed her ; the fastest worker in the shop. 
I have thought about it often, and I know. 
That is why I cannot work in the shop. 
The machine speaks always the same, and 
he speaks true, ‘I did it! I did it!” 

The needle fell from the trembling, 
swollen fingers. The old woman buried 
her face in the rough woolen pants she 
was finishing. 

Curicaco, IL. 


How a Town Can Get a Library 


BY JOHN COTTON DANA 


LipRARIAN OF THE FREE Pusiic Liprary of Newark, N. J. 


| Dae it produce its Thomas Bodley, 


This is the best of all methods. 

Thomas Bodley, an English gen- 
tleman, had long devoted himself to pub- 
lic affairs ; had traveled much, had made 
many friends; but finding, at fifty-two, 
that public life no longer gave him pleas- 
ure and wishing still to be of some use in 
the world, he resolved, in his own words, 
“to possess his soul in peace, to take 
farewell of State employments, to satisfy 
his mind with the mediocrity of world- 
ly living which he had, and retire from 
court.” Whereupon, in 1596, “examin- 
ing exactly what course he might take 
for the rest of his life, he concluded at 
the last to set up his staff at the library 
door in Oxford, being thoroly persuaded 
that he could not busy himself to better 
purpose than by reducing that place to 
the public use of students.” He found 
the library a ruined waste, hardly better 
than none. He left it a proper library. 
He bought books for it; he laid down 
rules for its management ; he endowed it 
when he died. And it endures and grows 
to this day, to the glory of Oxford, of 
England, and of all the English speaking 
world. As Bodley for Oxford and Eng- 
land, so for every town should some 
good man busy himself to establish a 
library to that town’s betterment, to the 
delight of students, and to the promotion 
of scholarship. 


But if your town has no Bodley it still 
may get its library. Times have changed 
since Bodley’s day. Books are many and 
cost little, where then they were few and 
highly prized. Books being many, libra- 
ries are many also. The libraries have 
called forth librarians. Caring for books 
is not greatly a gainful occupation and 
has appealed as a lifework to few save 
those who find in its delights a sufficient 
supplement to its modest payments. 
Therefore, even: as in Bodley’s day, 
librarians are born to the craft, not bred. 
And therefore, again, even in a country 
where money is king those who care for 
libraries have a zeal in their work which 
has made them wise in the arts of ar- 
rangement, organization, co-operation 
and promotion. Thus it has come about, 
as I shall try briefly to show, that the 
laws for the maintenance of libraries, and 
the arts of their establishment and man- 
agement are so fit and ready that it is 
easy for any town to provide itself with 
one of these excellent organizations, of 
which books are the cellular tissue, a 
librarian the will power and the public 
at once the creator and the beneficiary. 

Your town has no library and you wish 
it to have one. You find yourself, or you 
think you do, alone in the thought. Write 
to the Publishing Board of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, 10$ Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass., and tell them of 
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your wish. You will receive at once a 
little pamphlet called, “Why do we need 
a Public Library?” For it you can pay 
five cents, if you will. This tract is one 
of many things put forth by this associa- 
tion of 1,200 American libraries. Other 
tracts, reprints, journals, circulars and 
books from the same source tell you how 
to build a library, how to furnish it, how 
to get a librarian ; others tell the librarian 
how to select books and how to manage a 
library. For the present you are con- 
cerned only with the one mentioned, 
which tells you what arguments to use 
to persuade others that your town should 
have a library, and how so to interest 
others that they will listen to your argu- 
ments. You read and put in practice. 

But perhaps the soil is thin, or your 
time and patience are limited. Write, 
then, to the Public Library Commission, 
at the capital of your State, and say your 
town should have a library and ask if 
they will help it to get one. As twenty- 
one States have such commissions, you 
will doubtless find your State has one. 
You will receive a pamphlet giving the 
State’s library laws, a list of towns in the 
State which have libraries, descriptions 
of many of them, and instructions how 
to set the library laws in action in your 
town. Also, you will receive a letter ask- 
ing for information about your com- 
munity, offering counsel, and very prob- 
ably offering also State aid. More than 
this, you will probably soon receive a 
call from an alert young woman who will 
tell you that she is the agent of the com- 
mission ; that she is a sort of professional 
promoter and organizer of libraries; that 
it is her business to find a desire for 
libraries where none seems to exist; that 
she has traveled all over your State, 
knows the temper and tendency of its 
people, is acquainted with all the ways 
in which libraries get their beginnings, 
and has come to help you. 

From her, or from the letters and 
pamphlets your commission sends you, 
you learn that your town can, if it will, 
adopt the provisions of the Library Act 
at the next election (this is true in many 
States; in some the method is even sim- 
pler); that the commission can supply 
your library with $100 worth of books 
if you can begin with a like amount sup- 
plied by the town; and that many places 
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like your own have been easily persuaded 
that a public library is worth having and 
been induced to establish one. From the 
commission’s agent you will learn how 
the arts of library promotion have been 
successfully worked in other commu- 
nities, and taking counsel with her, you 
begin to apply some of these arts. 

The school teachers, the lawyers, the 
ministers, the well known readers, the 
members of study clubs and public spir- 
ited persons generally are considered, and 
a few of the more hopeful of them are 
interviewed, by yourself or by the com- 
mission’s promoter. The local paper 
gives its support—and this it almost 
never fails to do—and a conference is 
held of a few of those most interested. 
From here on the course is compara- 
tively easy. The stories of the growth 
of the library idea in hundreds of Amer- 
ican towns and cities, from their origin 
in the minds of two or three to the com- 
plete library, have many features in 
common. The number of them is indi- 
cated by the fact that in the fourteen 
years following 1891 the number of 
libraries in the country increased by 
over 3,000. 

I began by assuming that you are the 
one person in your town who wishes to 
see a public library there established. 
The assumption is probably not correct. 
In most towns and villages, certainly in 
most of those in the North, the thought 
of a library is in many minds, and waits 
only on the initiative of some persistent 
person to lead to positive action. In 
many towns a magazine club is in exist- 
ence already and willingly lends its influ- 
ence to the work. In many is a reading 
or study club which has long felt the 
need of a supply of books on which it can 
draw. In many there is already a library 
maintained by private subscription, per- 
haps the child of old lyceum days or of 
later institutions, like the Grange or of a 
woman’s study club. The friends and 
owners of this semi-public library, usu- 
ally dormant after its first few years of 
life, will almost always surrender it to 
the public at large as soon as they are 
assured that it will be adequately sus- 
tained and properly used. And thus, in 
one way and another, the one inquiring 
spirit finds, at the very beginning of his 
search for a library, friends ready to es- 
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pouse its cause, very often books ready 
to his hand, counsel and assistance from 
his State, and expert advice from the 
national library organization. 

At this early stage of his inquiry he 
learns also that the commission will send 
to him on request a library ready made! 
This is true in many States, probably in 
your own. If you have not done so al- 
ready, write to the commission at the 
capital and ask for a traveling library. 
After brief correspondence and at very 
slight expense for transportation you re- 
ceive a collection of fifty to one hundred 
books, properly ticketed and_ listed, 
adapted to local needs as you have noted 
them, and ready to be lent in single vol- 
umes to any who wish them. This is 
a traveling library. It gives you a chxnce 
to see if any one in your town cares for 
books. The commission’s agent can tell 
you about it. For another five cents you 
can get an interesting pamphlet on the 
method of its use from the people already 
spoken of in Boston. You can keep this 


library a few weeks or a few months and 
exchange it for another. If you succeed 
in establishing a local library you can 


supplement its books with one of these 
constantly changing collections. 

You find that library interest in your 
place is greater than you thought; and 
perhaps a movement for a library is now 
well under way. But you wish to hasten 
it. From the commission’s report or 
from their agent you have learned that 
there is an active association of library 
people in your own State. From the 
Boston headquarters you get on request 
another leaflet which tells you about as- 
sociations of this kind (there are about 
sixty of them in the country), and directs 
you to your own. You communicate 
with it. If you find no simpler method 
of learning about it you write to any 
library in the State, or to any in the 
whole country for that matter, and learn 
at once that it is part of your State asso- 
ciation’s business to help persons lik 
yourself to carry to successful issue t 
task of founding a library in your towf. 
This association, probably in co-opera- 
with the commission, will consider at 
once your suggestion or will make the 
suggestion itself that it hold a meeting 
in your place. : 

You have now got in touch with the 
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national organization of libraries; with 
the library commission of your State and 
its expert adviser; with the traveling 
library system; with your own State 
library organization; with the friends, 
including the newspaper, of a library in 
your own community, and with indi- 
vidual librarians of experience in other 
places. You know what you can do un- 
der your State laws and you know the 
trend of local opinion. The experience of 
many scores of towns indicates that from 
now on progress will be easy and rapid. 
Perhaps a generous local benefactor ap- 
pears; perhaps a subscription list meets 
with unexpected success; and perhaps, 
tho it is not the best thing that can hap- 
pen, a professional founder of libraries is 
called on and responds. 

A few words more about the manage- 
ment of the library when it comes into 
being. Send again to Boston and get a 
little tract on library rooms and build- 
ings, and another on the essentials of 
library management. Looking these 
over you will find that every library, 
even the smallest, if it is to justify its 
cost, must be properly arranged, and, 
most important of all things, skillfully 
conducted. The early mistakes of a pub- 
lic institution which is just beginning to 
seek public patronage and public support 
are the ones which are most disastrous. 
Send for the commission’s agent. In the 
light of your brief look at a little of the 
literature of the subject of library man- 
agement, expound to her the local situa- 
tion. Your own good sense will lead you 
to fall in with her advice. You will em- 
ploy an expert if you have money 
enough. If you must take local untrained 
talent, let her be young, wideawake, am- 
bitious, even if not known as fond of 
books from a remote childhood. See to 
it that this vigorous person acquaints her- 
self thoroly at once with the best things 
in print on library management. You 
have learned in an hour’s reading, of the 
things already mentioned, that library 
economy is not a simple subject, that 
there is much on it in print and that it is 
not all to be assimilated in a day. Send 
her to the nearest active, up to date 
library two or three times, to see in prac- 
tice the things ‘she reads of. Give her 
full control and ask for results. 


Newark, N. J. 





Literature 


A New Book of Common 
Prayer 


Very neat and beautifully printed is 
this new candidate for the favor of 
the Presbyterian churches, and other 
churches as well.* Very properly might 
half a dozen experts review it with vari- 
ous purpose. One might discuss it his- 
torically, and show the origin of the 
prayers, the changes required for mod- 
ern use, and analyze the style and unity 
of the new prayers inserted. We con- 
tent ourselves with giving the impression 
of the attempt to change the free worship 
of the Presbyterian churches into a fixt 
liturgical order. 

Be it understood that the editors, of 
whom Prof. Henry van Dyke is the chief 
author, as he is the champion of the li- 
turgical innovation, are very careful over 
and over again to make it clear that noth- 
ing in this order is compulsory, even al- 
tho here and there the rubric reads “Here 
the minister shall say,” instead of “may 
say.” But nevertheless the idea of it is 
that it is better, for dignity and fitness, 
that the common minister, who is likely 
to go astray, should use this order, and so 
be delivered from rudeness of expression 
in worship. As between the two methods, 
free or ordered, doubtless the former, be- 
ing less formal, is less likely to be spoken 
by rote, and comes closer to the heart of 
the common people. That prayer may 
be uttered grammatically and sonorously 
is well, but that it come fresh from the 
heart is more important—and we observe 
some solecisms in this book, as (page 4) 
“Almighty God, who doth freely par- 
don,” and “an unity of love” (page 145). 


But the tendency to formalism in wor- 


ship is so easy a descent—tho ritualism 
is called high—that one questions when 
he sees the old Presbyterian Church 
hankering to exchange its noble freedom 
for the Episcopal service. When we re- 
call what an easy and passive road it 
leads the minister to travel, and how 
formalism grows, how religion has been 
enslaved by honoring it with a formal 


* Tue Boox or Common Worsnip. Published by 
Autherty of the Gereral Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America. For 
Voluntary Use in the Churches. 16mo, “pp. x 263. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelp ia. 





reverence and worship circumscribed, 
how they hallowed it, fumed it, sprinkled 
it, bedecked it with pure linen instead of 
pure innocency, and then added the palls 
and miters of Aaron’s old wardrobe or 
the flamens’ vestry, and set the priest to 
con his postures and liturgies, drudging 
in the trade of outward conformity, it is 
not strange the heavenly flight was so 
often forgotten that we fear the new ad- 
venture on an old road. ’ 

But granting the premise, which is 
unuttered but in mind, that the Presby- 
terians want a liturgy for their stylish 
city churches, so that their young people 
may not be drawn to the Episcopal 
churches, this is a very good prayer-book. 
Professor van Dyke is a man of choice 
taste ; and good taste is the merit of the 
volume—altho we cannot but raise the 
doubt whether the whole thing would not 
have offended his sturdy, plain Presby- 
terian father, Dr. Van Dyke. There are 
orders of service for all occasions; and 
very well conceived, after the old pattern, 
they are—often improved. One turns 
naturally to the order for marriage and 
that for burial. In the former it is only 
inevitable that the word “obey” should 
be omitted. The promises are nearly the 
same for both the man and the woman: 

“Wilt thou have this Man [or Woman] to 
be thy husband [or wife], and wilt thou pledge 
thy troth to him [or her] in all love and honor, 
in all duty and service, in all faith and tender- 
ness, to live with him and cherish him [or her] 
according to the ordinance of God in the holy 
bond of Marriage?” 

There is nothing in it about Isaac and 
Rebekah, but we are sorry to say that the 
disagreeable and utterly unnecessary call 
for “impediments”—“Tf there be any here 
present who knows any just cause,” and 
“Tf either of you know any impediment” 
—are retained. The burial service is 
nearly spoilt by retaining the Ninetieth 
Psalm, a psalm which is not fit for such 
an occasion. Think of saying to the 
mourners: “We are consumed by thine 
anger, and by thy wrath are we trou- 
bled,” or “Who knoweth the power of 
thine anger? even according to thy fear 
so is thy wrath.” It is a time for com- 
fort, not for harrowing the feelings of 
the mourners. Other passages to be read 
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are not much better. Indeed, the Psalter 
is much overdone in this and other books 
of common worship. We have here sixty 
selections for church worship, all from 
the Psalms. Take that for Good Friday, 
the Twenty-second Psalm: ‘‘Many bulls 
have compassed me, strong bulls of Ba- 
shan have beset me round. They gaped 
upon me,” etc.; and all this, which ap- 
plies neither to the hearer nor to Christ, 
just for the sake of the verse quoted by 
Matthew: “They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my ves- 
ture.” But there is this reason in this 
case, as the psalm has been called Messi- 
anic; but there is no such reason for in- 
cluding Psalm 7o in. selection 24: “Let 
them be ashamed and confounded that 
seek after my soul,” etc. It is well to re- 
member Isaac Watts’s notes on versifying 
certain imprecatory psalms. One of them 
reads: “Cursing one’s enemies is not so 
evangelical a practice. I have therefore 
given some verses of this psalm another 
turn.” And in this connection we may 
add that in their search for their “Treas- 
ury of Prayers,” new and old, we are glad 
the editors did not include the petition 
with which John Milton ended his “Ref- 
ormation in England.” After a most no- 
ble prayer for England and all those who 
help its honor, freedom and religion, he 
turns to those who would enslave it, and 
in the very spirit of David he concludes: 

“But they, contrary, that by the impairing 
and diminution of the true faith, the distresses 
and servitude of their country, aspire to high 
dignity, rule and promotion here, after a 
shameful end in this life, which God grant 
them, shall be thrown down eternally into the 
darkest and deepest gulf of Hell, where, under 
the despiteful control, he trample and spurn 
of all the other damned that in the anguish of 
their torture shall have no other ease than to 
exercise a raving and bestial tyranny over 
them as their slaves and negroes, they shall 
remain in that plight forever, the basest, the 
lowermost, the most dejected, most underfoot, 
and downtrodden vassals of perdition.” 


We fear we have not suitably ex- 
pressed the general excellence of this vol- 
ume for those that like and need it. It 


has the old formal flavor. It is even 
suitably bespecked with capitals. The 
psalms for chanting have Latin titles. 
The spelling is archaic or English—such 
as favour, honour, favourable, honoura- 
ble. But we must not close without call- 
ing attention to what may be a new 
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prayer for “Deliverance from National 
Sins”: 

“From all dishonesty and civic corruption, 
from all vainglory and selfish luxury; from all 
cruelty and the spirit of violence; from cov- 
etousneéss, which is idolatry; from impurity, 
which defiles the temple of the Holy Spirit; 
and from intemperance, which is the mistress 
of many crimes and sorrows, good Lord, de- 
liver and save us and our children,” etc. 

It has the literary balance so familiar 
to the ear, and that excellent definite in- 
definiteness which is all printed worship 
will allow, but which oral prayer can 
modify as occasion requires, 

We heartily commend the book to 
those that require such aid to retain their 
worshipers, in an age when even religion 
needs adornment. 


& 


Avery’s History of the United 
States 


SOME time ago, Professor Maitland, 
of Cambridge University, remarked that 
a nation seriously interested in its past 
was apt likewise to be concerned about 
its future; that when Englishmen were 
busy with the history of their law they 
were specially active in reforming it. 
Whether antiquarians and historians are 
more interested in the live problems of 
their own day than those who know 
nothing about the composition of the 
Roman comitia, or procedure in an An- 
glo-Saxon shire court, is a question open 
to dispute. However, the general propo- 
sition seems true that the person who 
cares not a whit how civilization came 
to be what it is, is very likely to care 
not a whit what it is possible to make it. 
Therefore, if the actual reading of 
American history increases proportion- 
ally to the number of works, in single 
volumes and in series, now being turned 
from the press, publishers, authors, 
academicians, and social reformers ought 
to feel encouraged. 

Americans certainly cannot complain 
of lack of opportunities of finding out 
about their past, if finding out about 
their past consists in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of historical events arranged in 
chronological or some systematic order. 
In their search among the multifarious 
literature of our day they will find in 
Avery’s History of the United States 
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and Its People a truly monumental work,* 
accurate, full, clearly written, and ex- 
cellently adapted to the public for which 
it is designed. True, it is a conventional 
history, not an attempt at a new his- 
torical synthesis; its designer and author 
has been practically undisturbed by the 
methods of social and economic science. 
He gives a straightforward narrative of 
our history based upon the best results 
of specialized research. It cannot be 
pointed out too often, however, that Mr. 
Avery does not deserve all the credit for 
the success of his undertaking; it is well 
known that his materials have been 
worked and reworked by laborious 
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this volume is chronological and topical. 
Two chapters bring the history of Vir- 
ginia down to the days of Arlington and 
Culpepper (1674). Maryland, Manhat- 
tan, New Netherland, and New Sweden 
are treated in four chapters; the English 
colonial system is finished off in about 
ten fragmentary and disjointed pages; 
the growth of the Separatist movement 
in England occupies one chapter; and 
the remainder of the book is devoted to 
the New England colonies, down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The 
story of the founding of the respective 
colonies is told in a clear and readable 
fashion; the character of the settlers and 














Champlain’s Attack on the Iroquois Fort. 


scholars, whose assistance should be 
acknowledged, at least. 

The second volume of this notable en- 
terprise is now before the public. It 
contains eighteen chapters on Colonial 
history during the seventeenth century. 
with some reference to the English back- 
ground of the period. For some appar- 
ently inexplicable reason, the volume 
opens with a section on the history of 
New France, from 1600 to 1635, which 
has no particular relation to the re- 
mainder of the text and would have been 
better placed with the history of New 
France when it is brought into relation 
to our own story. The arrangement of 





*A History oF THE UNITED STATES AND Its PEo- 
PLE From Tuerr Eartiest Recorps TO THE PRESENT 
Time. By Elroy McKendree Avery. Vol. Il. Cleve- 
land: Burrows Brothers & Co. 


From Avery’s “History of the United States.” 


Burrows. 


their politica! and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions are discussed as the narrative pro- 
ceeds—perhaps the best method to be 
pursued in a history for a public which 
cares little for institutional history in the 
abstract. 

Considering the bewildering and in- 
creasing flood of special literature with 
which the historian has to cope, Mr. 
Avery has been remarkably accurate— 
due in some undiscoverable measure to 
the able assistance he has received. It 
is true that students with a penchant for 
the microscopic have enumerated a good- 
ly list of apparent errors, which, when 
thoroly sifted, are of little or no vital im- 
portance. This cataloging of minor 
errors, which is easily done by students 
who have not the first elements of his- 
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torical insight or co-ordinating capacity, 
has stung Mr. Avery into some rather 
sharp remarks in his Preface, about 
“abysmal notes, overladen with trivial 
details.” These rebukes intended for 
pedants would be all right in a private 
conversation, but, appearing in cold 
print, they detract from the dignity of 
the volume. 
However, some of Mr. Avery’s state- 
ments in the portions where he general- 
izes on English conditions are open to 
question.. For example, the assertion 
(p. 21) that the English king never 
could legally act in public matters with- 
out the counsel of his advisers is not only 
historically inaccurate, but betrays a 
misconception of the actual process by 
which public law grew up in England. 
Again, Gairdner and Gasquet have clear- 
ly demonstrated that Wyclif was not 
“the morning star of the Reformation,” 
whatever that may mean. (p. 94) “The 


Microbic Research,” which Mr. Avery 
depreciates in his Preface, might easily 
discover more debatable propositions. 
The English in which the volume is 
written is not remarkable for piquancy, 
charm, or imagery; it is sober, measured, 


and sometimes laborious; but in general 
it is clear and simple enough to please 
the average reader. Occasionally Mv>-. 
Avery indulges in fine writing, and here 
he can hardly be called successful; when 
he leaves plain statement of fact and 
strays amid flowery fields he sometimes 
writes curiosities like the following: 
“Luther-sprang up in Germany, a morai 
volcano that shot its glare across west- 
ern Europe. Aided by an amor- 
ous eruption on the throne, England cut 
loose from Rome and _ snatched her 
crown from the shadow of the tiara.” 
This volume, like its predecessor, is 
handsomely printed and bound ; the maps 
are numerous, excellentiy designed and 
executed, and the story adorned with 
illustrations which are both pointed and 
interesting. The publishers certainly de- 
serve the highest praise for their work. 


& 


Man and the Earth. By Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler. New York: Fox, Duffield & Co. 
$1.50. 

It would be difficult to match this lit- 
tle book with another so simple, so 
edge and so inspired with loving rever- 
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ence for our common mother, the young 
old Earth. It was the author’s last pro- 
duction, and it furnishes a fitting close to 
his lifework. The earth is a bounteous 
mother, who showered wealth upon her 
children, who, alas! have too much greed 
and too little intelligence rightly to use 
her dower. Particularly do we waste the 
natural inheritance that belongs as much 
to our children as to us. Those who 
come after us “will date the end of bar- 
barism from the time when the genera- 
tions began to feel that they rightfully 
had no more than a life estate in this 
sphere, with no right to squander the in- 
heritance of their kind.” The enormous 
drafts that have been made on our com- 
mon storehouse during the last century 
are strikingly presented. Iron, for in- 
stance, which four centuries ago was 
used, in even the most civilized coun- 
tries, to the extent of not more than ten 
pounds per capita, is now used in the 
United States to the extent of 500 pounds 
per capita. Three hundred years ago 
there were not more than twenty sub- 
stances taken from the earth; today the 
substances and their immediate deriva- 
tives so taken number several hundreds. 
Petroleum alone has afforded the basis 
for more earth products than were in 
use when America was _ discovered. 
Many of the mineral stores show signs 
of exhaustion. Coal, oil, rock gas and 
peat are all in this class. Iron is held in 
greater store and well for us, since it is 
our most indispensable metal. The loss 
of gold would not trouble us much, and 
of silver not at all; lead, zinc, tin and 
even mercury could be spared. Copper 
is so far essential in transmitting elec- 
tricity, but in time may give way to a 
substitute. One after one the earth sub- 
stances are thus considered, and specula- 
tions given on their duration of use. 
Looking at the earth as a whole, Pro- 
fessor Shaler considers the changes like- 
ly to occur: during the human period. 
Volcanic action, for instance, he finds a 
fairly constant element. He inclines to 
the theory that it is “due to the inclosure 
of water in the stratified rocks at the 
time when they are laid down on the sea 
floor ; this crevice water becomes heated 
as the rocks become deeply buried, and 
by the central heat is brought to an ex- 
ploding strain.” The loss of life from 
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volcanic action is far less than that “from 
any of the common diseases of our kind 
—vastly less than that from war or 
famine.” The continents appear to be 
growing in extent and penning the sea 
into more restricted areas. He con- 
cludes: 

“We may look forward with an assured 
mind to the future of man on this planet. He 
is young, and the sphere, for all its age, still 
young. We may well rejoice in our anticipa- 
tion of the great and long-continued work 


they are to do together before their great task 
is done.” 
a 


Further Memoirs of the Whig Party, 1807- 
1821. With Some Miscellaneous Reminis- 
cences. By Henry Richard Vassall, Third 
Lord Holland. Edited by Lord Stavordale. 
New York. E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

The fourth Lord Holland, like the sec- 
ond in succession, was never politically 
prominent; and what little title he has to 

literary fame rests on his editing in 1850 

the first part of the “Memoirs of the 

Whig Party,” which, like this later vol- 

ume, had been written by his father, the 

third .Lord Holland, who, after the 

Whigs came back to power in 1830, was 

of the Grey and Melbourne administra- 

tions in the minor, almost sinecure, office 
of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord Stavordale, who has edited these 

memoirs, is of the Fox family, but he is 

not able to explain why the second part 
has so long lain unheeded and forgotten. 

The memoirs have certainly suffered in 

historical interest and value from this 

neglect of half a century, for memoirs of 
the period which lies between the death 
of Pitt and Fox and the return of the 

Whigs to power have, in the meantime, 

become numerous, so much so as to have 

deprived Lord Holland’s volume of val- 
ue except to students who are interested 
in the inner details of English party his- 
tory. These Further Memoirs also lose 
much interest because they have come 
after and not before the Creevey Papers. 
Lord Holland and Creevey deal with the 
same period, and both from the Whig 
point of view, but Lord Holland’s narra- 
tive of political events is tame indeed 
when compared with the piquancy and 
freshness of the Creevey Papers. The 


reason for this difference in value and 
interest is obvious when the two books 
are compared. 


It is extremely unlikely 
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that Creevey intended that his letters 
should be published. They are written 
with extraordinary freedom—with a 
freedom which would have made it 
necessary to defer their publication until 
many first-class funerals had taken place, 
even if it ever was Creevey’s idea that 
they should be given to the public. Lord 
Holland, on the other hand, wrote his 
narrative twenty years after the incidents 
and episodes with which he deals had 
happened, and the unearthing of iis 
memoirs is consequently no such find as 
the Creevey Papers. Many of his esti- 
mates of his contemporaries also, espe- 
cially of George III. and of some mem- 
bers of his family, and of some of Hol- 
land’s opponents in political l.fe, are now 
out of date and harsh as weil as value- 
less in the light of testimony which has 
come to hand in the sixty years which 
have intervened since Holland wrote. 


& 


The High Road of Empire. Water color 
and pen and ink sketches in India. By 
A. H. Hallam Murray. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

As a rule, when one finds a book so 
admirably illustrated—nearly fifty color 
sketches and over a hundred in black 
and white—one is apt to expect that 
the best of the pen and ink has al- 
ready been expended—but this volume 
of Mr. Hallam Murray’s is in no re- 
spect disappointing. One feels, after 
reading it, that one has passed some 
pleasant hours with a gentlemanly, well- 
informed companion, nowhere obtrusive, 
nowhere tiresome, nowhere pretentious. 
His journey seems to have been under- 
taken on behalf of Murray's Handbook. 
and in regard to India, and, we gather 
incidentally, to Australia and New Zea- 
land, it is pleasant to feel certain that 
these old friends will keep up that repu- 
tation which their recent volumes on 
Palestine and Egypt have gone far to 
endanger. The guide-book element has 
been entirely excluded from the present 
volume. Mr. Murray nowhere labors 
after “doing the proper thing.” He 
fearlessly admires the old town of 
Bombay, and finds Calcutta dull and 
conventional ; he delights in Cyra, which 
one’s Indian friends uniformly abuse. 
The pictures are delightful and ad- 
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mirably reproduced, and if any one calls 
the coloring “exaggerated” Jet him mul- 
tiply it tenfold and then know that it is 
faint and pale beside the real East, which 
no pigment can set before us. It is al- 
most ill-mannered to hint a fault in so 
pleasant a companion, and the translit- 
eration of Oriental languages is, except 
for the scholar, much a matter of “taste 


and fancy,’ but the letters should at. 


least represent the sound, and “Rhid- 
matjar” does not represent Ritmagar, 
nor “baingan” batenjan. The familiar 
red and green pottery of Valauris is not 
Oriental and it is not difficult to know 
that it should not be called “Valeria.” 
Further, Mr. Hallam Murray is so en- 
lightened a traveler that one is sorry he 
should perpetuate the old tourist and 
guide book error of speaking of “the 
Mosque of Omar over the rock of Abra- 
ham.” Whether the Sakhra were really 
the scene of the sacrifice of Isaac who 
shall say, but the building over it is not 
a Mosque, and has nothing to do with 
Omar, who indeed made a very special 
point of saying his prayers elsewhere, 
lest it should be associated with his name. 
But this is all by the way. Mr. Mur- 
ray is a delightful cicerone. The chap- 
ter on “The Windsor of the Great 
Mogul” is specially interesting. Few, 
even of those familiar with India, know 
anything of Fatehpur Sikri, the marvel- 
ous city, built in the sixteenth century, 
and shortly deserted on account of its 
unfavorable sanitary conditions, and 
which bears over its city gate the curi- 
ously appropriate motto: 

“Said Jesus, on whom be peace, the world is 

a bridge; 
Pass over it, but build no house there.” 


& 


Mary of Modena: Her Life and Letters. By 
Martin Haile. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. Pp. xi, 523. $4.00 
However widely one may differ from 
Mr. Martin Haile’s estimate of James 
II and his unfortunate second wife, it 
must be admitted that Mr. Haile’s mono- 
graph on Queen Mary of Modena, is a 
distinct addition to the historical litera- 
ture of the close of the Stuart era. Mr. 
Haile has one great qualification for 
writing the history of Queen Mary 
Beatrice. He has unlimited admiration 
and sympathy for his subject, and the 


severe labor he has undergone in collat- 
ing the materials for her biography has 
been to him a labor of love. There is 
but one shortcoming in the volume when 
once the point of view has been accepted. 
This is that there is no bibliography or 
list of authorities; and one can form an 
idea of the extent and thoroness of Mr. 
Haile’s research only from a careful 
reading of his book and a detailed noting 
of the authorities given in the margins. 
Mr. Haile las apparently founded his 
book largely on the Marchesa Campana 
de Cavelli’s great work on “The Last 
Stuarts.” This is a collection of an im- 
mense number of documents relating to 
James II., his Queen, and her two chil- 
dren, gathered from the archives of all 
the principal countries of Europe. The 
Marchesa published all these in their 
original Latin, Italian, French, German 
or English. Mr. Haile, where he has 
made use of the Marchesa’s work, gives 
excellent translations instead of the orig- 
inal. Nor does he content himself with 
merely rounding out the work of a 
predecessor. He has supplemented the 
translations by going himself to the 
archives of Modena and the Vatican, and 
by numerous additional letters written by 
the Queen ard now preserved among the 
Additional Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, and in other collections. 


& 


Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle. By Charles 
and Frances Brookfield. 2 Vols. Pp. 554. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $7.00. 


William Henry Brookfield, the hus- 
band of Mrs. Brookfield, of “Mrs. Brook- 
field and Her Circle,” was the son of 
an attorney at Newcastle-on-Tyne. He 
was educated at Cambridge and became 
a fashionable preacher at proprietary 
chapels in London; a government in- 
spector of schools; rector of Somersby, 
Lincolnshire; and toward the end of 
his career he was one of Queen 
Victoria’s chaplains. Both Brookfield 
and his wife must have had many 
social qualities and no small share 
of the quick-wittedness and _intel- 
lectuality which count for much in Lon- 
don society; and if the world at large 
—or such part of it as takes the trouble 
to read both these volumes—comes at 
first to the conclusion that Mr. and Mrs. 
Brookfield were eminently superior per: . 
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sons, and ‘intensely disliked social con- 
tact with people who were not their 
peers in wit and intelligence, the fault 


will lie with Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Brookfield, who have prepared the 
diaries. and letters for publication. 


The tone of the superior person, writ- 
ing to another self-satisfied and superior 
perscn, runs thru many of the letters in 
the first volume; and this tone is never 
more apparent than when: either Mr. or 
Mrs. Brookfield is writing of some un- 
fortunate clergyman of the Church of 
England, who has voluntarily or involun- 
tarily come for a brief period within his 
or her social hemisphere. There is more 
cupboard and kitchen stuff in the first 
of these two volumes than has appeared 
in any book—not a culinary guide—is- 
sued from the English press during the 
last five years. These drawbacks, how- 
ever, characterize only the first volume. 
There is less kitchen stuff, less smart 
family slang, less ill-nature, and much 
less of the self-satisfied and superior in 
the second volume, which contains nu- 
merous really interesting letters, scores 
of good stories, and many glimpses into 
literary circles in London in the society 
days of Carlyle, Tennyson, Thackeray 
and Goldwin Smith, and some particu- 
larly good sketches of Hallam and 
Macaulay. There are fifteen portraits. 
all remarkably good; so good in fact as 
to give a value to the book in spite of the 
lack of judgment and good workmanship 
which characterize the editing. 


& 


The Jewish Encyclopedia. A Descriptive 
Record of the History, Religion, Literature 
and Customs of the Jewish People from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Vol XII. Large 8 vo. Pp. xiii, 708. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 

It is a great work which Funk & Wag- 
nalls have achieved in completing this 
twelve-volume Encyclopedia, with over 
16,000 articles and nearly 2,500 illustra- 
tions. Nothing has ever appeared be- 
fore to compare with it in completeness. 
No effort has been spared to secure the 
help of the most competent scholars. 
The range has been of the widest, so that 
it would be difficult to mention a subject 
germane to Judaism that has not been 
treated. For the 605 collaborators the 
wworld has been ransacked, including 
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Rumanians, Moroccans and Egyptians. 
Volume XII is notable for articles of 
unusual Jewish interest, especially “Tal- 
mud,” “Targum,” “Temple,” “Typogra- 
phy,” “Theophany,” “Tribes,” “Torah,” 
“United States” and “Zionism.” As the 
several volumes have appeared we have 
commended them without stint, and have 
commended the work to libraries and 
scholars. That this Encyclopedia is 
well supported is proved by the names 
of nearly eight thousand subscribers 
printed in an appendix, full three- 
quarters of whom are in this country, a 
proof of the strength and prosperity of 
Jews in this country, and their interest 
in what concerns their race and historv ; 
for while Christian scholars and public 
libraries are among the subscribers, one 
can run along a hundred names in which 
every one is a Jew. Thus there are near- 
ly two hundred, Levis, Levys and Levi- 
sohns, and over a hundred Cahans, 
Cohens and Kohns. It is the backing of 
this racial patriotism which has brought 
the fine enterprise of the publishers to 
its successful and most creditable con- 
clusion. 
& 


A Little Sister of Destiny. By Gelett Bur- 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1.50. 


_ “Miss Million was in New York for the first 
time in her life—she knew scarcely anyone but 
her lawyers—she was young, ardent, fanciful. 
rich—and it was spring. There’s ‘a spirited 
orchestra of the emotions for you!” 

So much from the prelude of Mr. Geicit 
Burgess’s book may give a taste of its 
quality, but it must be read by everyone 
who has a bit of the child-heart left in 
his mental anatomy. A Little Sister of 
Destiny is one of the most lovable books 
that has come to our table for many a 
long day. The way in which the “littic 
sister of Destiny” is an assister to the 
various delightful people she finds just 
waiting a small push in a fortunate di- 
rection our readers will be glad not to 
be told until they, too, meet them all in 
the pages of a thoroly enjoyable’ and 
wholesome story. 


Social Theories and Social Facts. By Wil- 
liam Morton Grinnell. [Questions of the 
Day series.] New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

It is difficult to characterize this book. 

There is nothing to indicate that the 
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author conceived or wrote it in a spirit 
of levity; and yet to a reader of only 
average information in economics it can- 
not help but prove highly diverting. Its 
use of figures is naive in the extreme, 
and the felicitous way in which it ig- 
nores all troublesome qualifications when 
drawing conclusions will prove interest- 
ing to the most jaded mind. The author 
evidently favors individual, independent 
effort, but is yet opposed to competition ; 
favors the combination of capitalists, but 
inveighs savagely against the combina- 
tion of workmen; to him the trust in 
particular industries is a very excellent 
thing, but the Socialistic trust of all in- 
dustry a very wicked thing. It is im- 
possible to find in the book a central idea 
or a consistent standpoint. 


2 
Literary Notes 


.... Those who prefer to use the catechetical 
method of teaching will find the Primer of 
Christian Doctrine, by Dr. Milton S. Terry, of 
Garrett Biblical Institute, a convenient book 
for Bible classes and young people’s societies. 
Its presentation of the teachings of the Bible 
is quite free from the traditional phraseology. 
(Eaton & Mains. New York. 30 cents.) 


....Every one who is at all interested in 
Sunday Schools knows how much they owe to 
Henry Clay Trumbull, who was for nearly 
twenty-five years editor of The Sunday School 
Times. The interesting story of his life work 
as missionary, army chaplain, editor and au- 
thor by Philip E. Howard, is published by The 
Sunday School Times. (Philadelphia, $1.75.) 


....-A second edition of George Howell’s 
Labour Legislation, Labour Movements and 
Labour Leaders is published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York (two volumes, $2.50). Mr. 
Howell is one of the best authorities on the 
subject of the labor movement in England, 
which, since the last election, is becoming of 
so much importance as to attract the attention 
of the whole world. 


....The March number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, published by the Academy, Philadel- 
phia, at $1, is entirely devoted to the Child 
Labor problem. It contains about twenty arti- 
cles covering all phases of the subject from 
such -well known writers as A. J. McKelway, 
Jane Addams, Owen R. Lovejoy, John Graham 
Brooks, Florence Kelley, Samuel Gompers, 
Graham Taylor and William Noyes. 


....lhe Reader, being published in Indian- 
apolis, is evidently determined to prove that 
the literary activity of Indiana, so commonly 
alluded to in humorous columns of the press, is 
no joke. The May number of the magazine is 
devoted to Indiana writers. With Albert J. 
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Beveridge, William Vaugn Moody, James 
Whitcomb Riley, David Graham _ Phillips, 
George Ade, Meredith Nicholson, Alice Wood 
and both McCutcheons it makes a good show- 
ing for the State. 


2 
Pebbles 


“Yes. He wooed his wife while crossing the 
ocean.” ay 
“You might say that he won his wife in a 


‘blue serge suit.’”—Princeton Tiger. 


THIS GOT THE MONEY. 


THERE may be art and science in answering 
advertisements, but, after all, qualifications cut 
a heap more ice, and this all-around man is 
said to have brought down the money. There 
is no significance to be attached to the liberal 
advertiser’s initials, of course: 


“WANTED—A young man for office; must 
be an experienced stenographer and _ type-' 
writer, and able to correspond in English and 
German; salary to start, $3 per week. Address 
H. O. G., 711 The Ledger.” 

“Brrp CENTER, October 18, 1904. 


“H. O. G., 711 The Ledger: 

“Dear Sir—I beg to offer myself as an ap- 
plicant for the position advertised this morn- 
ing. I am a young man, thirty-seven years of 
age, have had twenty-three years’ business ex- 
perience, being connected with the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Madagascar, and feel confident if you 
will give me a trial I can prove my worth to 
you. 

“I am not only an expert bookkeeper, pro- 
ficient stenographer and typewriter, excellent 
telegrapher and erudite college graduate, but 
have several other accomplishments, which 
may make me desirable. I am an experienced 
snow shoveler, a first-class peanut roaster, 
have some knowledge of removing superfluous 
hair and clipping puppy dogs’ ears, and have a 
medal for reciting ‘Curfew Shall Not Ring 
Tonight’; am a skillful chiropodist and a prac- 
tical farmer; can cook, take care of horses, 
crease trousers, open oysters and repair um- 
brellas. 

“Being possessed of great physical beauty, 
I would not only be useful, but would be orna- 
mental as well, lending to the sacred precincts 
of your office that delightful charm that a 
Satsuma vase or a stuffed billy goat would. 
My whiskers being quite extensive and lux- 
uriant, my face couid be used for a penwiper 
and feather duster. 

“T can furnish high recommendations from 
Chauncey Depew, Jacob J. Coxey, Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse, Captain Clark, the Prime 
—- of Dahomey and the Ahkoond of 

wat. 

“Can call any night after ten o'clock or can 
be seen Sunday morning in the loft of the 
church, Broad and Dock streets, where I am 
employed as first assistant organ blower and 
understudy to the janitor. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“Socrates McGee.” 
—System. 











Editorials 


The Beef Investigation 


Tue charges made by.Mr. Upton Sin- 
clair against the beef packers’ methods, 
put into his novel, but vouched by him to 
be true, have been examined by two most 
admirable men selected by the President, 
and to the surprise of many people the 
muck rake is vindicated. The investi- 
gators were Charles P. Neill, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, a Johns Hopkins Ph.D. 


and former Professor of Political Econ- . 


omy in the Catholic University, and 
James B. Reynolds, for many years head 
worker of the University Settlement in 
this city, another equally competent man. 
They found things very nearly as bad as 
Mr. Sinclair had reported, and so they 
told the President; and now the Presi- 
dent has told Speaker Cannon, who has 
gone over the evidence with Dr. Neill, 
and is satisfied that drastic legislation for 
supervision is necessary. The report of 
the two commissioners has not been com- 
piled, but only given orally to the Presi- 
dent, with the accompanying documents ; 
but it should be made up and given to 
the public. When great companies in 
co-operation corner and control the food 
market the people have the right to know 
what is given them to eat. We should 
not have meat distributed for sale here 
which would be refused admission into 
Germany. It is no matter how foul the 
conditions are, we must know them, no 
matter whom they hurt, nor how many 
they disgust. -We do not want to be re- 
duced to the dietary restriction of the old 
English proverb that “Eggs, apples. and 
nuts can be bought of sluts.” Such facts 
as are indicated in the Neill-Reynolds 


report might make vegetarians of us, if 


the conditions described were necessary. 
But they are not. Only greed has cre- 
ated and maintained them. 

There are some evils of business under 
concentrated control for which public 
ownership is the remedy. Such are the 
utilities that are natural monopolies, such 
as streets, railways, telegraphs and tele- 
phones. There are others in which com- 
petition is feasible, or should be if com- 
petition is free. Such are the sugar in- 
dustry, the theater industry and the meat 
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industry. But monopoly has found the 
way to suppress competition. It simply 
crushes it by suffocation. Then it is 
likely to oppress the consumer, having 
first oppressed the rival producers. Now 
is the time for the Government to step 
in and correct the abuse. We are not 
yet ready to do this by the socializing of 
al! industries ; but we can insist that the 
public shall supervise all great and 
wealthy corporations that purvey for 
the public. The railroads shall give just 
and equal rates, and the meat sold to us 
shall be healthy and clean. The Bev- 
eridge bill, or one more stringent, should 
be speedily passed by Congress. 

In this matter two men deserve great 
praise. The first is Mr. Sinclair, who 
went to Packingtown to live, and there 
studied the conditions, and brought them 
to the knowledge of the public. The 
other is the President. He may not have 
expected that the investigation would 
support Mr. Sinclair, but he saw that 
something ought to be done, and he has 
an uncommon faculty of seeing to it that 
what ought to be done is done. But for 
him Mr. Sinclair’s assertions might have 
been regarded as the ravings of a wild 
magazinist eager for his penny-a-lining. 
And now the President and Mr. Sinclair 
are doing just what Harriet Beecher 
Stowe did fifty years ago. When they 
said her story of slave life was false, she 
published a “Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
full of facts and data. That is what Mr. 
Sinclair is now doing effectively, and 
what Messrs. Neill and Reynolds are do- 
ing; and the public will have the advan- 
tage. 

But we ask, Are there no pure and 
honest wealthy corporations? See what 
graft the head men of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are confessing to. And the 
President of the Reading Railroad says 
that his is about the only honest railroad 
company. , 

& 
The Presbyterian Union 


Ir is accomplished ; the Northern Pres- 
byterians and the Cumberland Presby- 
terians are again one. The two denomi- 
nations have come together in the spirit 
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of mutually allowed liberty, and in cor- 
porate union. 

Why were they ever divided? Simply 
because they were not willing to agree to 
differ in the same body. The Presby- 
terian Church was. Calvinistic. It held 
strictly to those “Five Points,” which we 
have so far forgotten that we have to 
look in a book to recall what they were. 
But certain men in the Church began to 
question decrees, and were passionate on 
free will. For this awful heresy they 
were compelled to leave; there was no 
room for such heretics. That was the 
day when the Arminian and Wesleyan 
heretics were questioning old formulas, 
very sacred formulas, and they said on 
both sides: “How can two walk together 
except they be agreed?” and so they sep- 
arated. Just so, a few decades later, the 
New School Presbyterians were expelled 
from the same Presbyterian Church be- 
cause they held that Christ’s atonement 
was abundant and free for all; they 
would have nothing of a limited atone- 
ment. 

The time came—not forty years later— 
when the New School Presbyterians were 
welcomed back to the fold from which 
they had been driven out; and now the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, after a longer 
banishment, are also received back to 
their old home, with great rejoicing. But 
neither one of these is the case of a prod- 
igal son repenting. The son did not 
leave the father’s house of his own ac- 
cord. He was driven out, bidden to go 
and eat with swine; but he did not waste 
his substance with riotous living; he was 
diligent in business ; he enlarged his pos- 
sessions ; he became rich and flourishing. 
Then it was the father that relented and 
repented. He was proud of his son; he 
begged him to return, and the son for- 
gave his father, and they agreed again to 
live together as if nothing had happened, 
but on the basis of the liberty which had 
first been refused. This is the way that 
the New School Presbyterians came back 
over thirty years ago, and the way that 
the Cumberland Presbyterians return this 
happy year. 

Just what, then, is the essence of the 
change which has made these unions pos- 
sible? It is the new spirit, of something 
more than tolerance, of liberty of 
thought. The change has not beer in the 
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exscinded body, but in the exscinding 
body. The Presbyterian Church has 
learned that liberty refused before must 
be granted now. What a pity that they 
ever refused it! They have had to go 
back on their record, and allow freedom 
of theologizing, at least to this extent. 

. Here, then, is the great lesson of this 
most honorable and happy union, and 
ever memorable, an example to other sep- 
arated bodies. That lesson is, that unicn 
can be based only on liberty in the inter- 
pretation of scripture and in the methods 
of administration. The blunder of the 
Lambert Quadrilateral was that in place 
of liberty it put the “historic episcopate.” 
That ended the matter; nobody could 
join them because they forbade liberty in 
organization. On this matter of essen- 
tial liberty a very significant utterance is 
made by the editor of The Christian Ad- 
vocate, of this city. He is discussing the 
Dean of Norwich at the Anglican Church 
Congress, in favor of union with the 
Wesleyans, and he says: 


“Should the time ever come when the Church 
of England or its [Wesleyan] daughter can 
accept the ministers of other denominations, 
leaving them free to hold their own opinions 
of the whole question of orders, there may be 
a union, but never before.” 


There is the principle admitted and ap- 
plied. The Southern Presbyterians have 
been unable to unite with their Northern 
brethren, because they insist that the lat- 
ter must give up their liberty to speak 
their mind on such political matters as 
the right of secession. When two de- 
nominations think of uniting, the first and 
only difficulty that stands in the way is 
the insistence of either side that the other 
must do something in creed or polity. It 
is only when on both sides the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood seeks to enlarge 
the sphere of liberty that union is possi- 
ble. We commend to all our Christian 
bodies the example of the frank and gen- 
erous spirit of the Presbyterian Church 
in acknowledging its old error and hold- 
ing out its hand to its too long estranged 
child; and the further example of the 
Cumberland Church, which has sunk its 
pride and yielded its separate and hon- 
ored history, and returned to the fold 
from which it should never have been 
driven out. May this example find many 
to imitate it! 
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Vanderbilt University 


In June, 1905, the Board of Trust of 
Vanderbilt University rescinded a by-law 
which made all the bishops of the Meth- 
odist Church South ex officio members 
of it, eliminated eight bishops from its 
membership and kept five. This was 
done because the charter of the Uni- 
versity restricts the board to thirty- 
three members, and if the approaching 
General Conference elected more bish- 
ops, it would then be composed of an 
illegal number. 

This action was misinterpreted in 
some quarters as being personal, and re- 
sulted in the whole matter being brought 
before the General Conference, which 
recently met in Birmingham, Alabama. 
But no action was taken expressing dis- 
approval of the board or requesting the 
reinstatement of those banished bishops, 
some of whom were present, by the way, 
when they were eliminated from the 
board and made no objection to the new 
arrangement. 


The agitation, however, did result in 
bringing totally different questions be- 
fore the General Conference, the settle- 
ment of which will powerfully affect the 
future of the University and of higher 
education generally in the South. 

The first question is the general rela- 
tion of the University to the Church. 
Some contend that it is owned and can 
be controlled directly by the General 
Conference. Others do not deny its his- 
toric relation to the Church, but they 
contend that it is a corporation whose 
rights and powers are defined by the laws 
of Tennessee, and whose affairs are and 
must be administered by its Board of 
Trust. 


The second question is of the right of 
the College of Bishops under the original 
charter to act as a Board of Supervisors. 
The duties of these supervisors are not 
clearly defined in this charter. The 
bishops have never attempted to exercise 
any authority therein given, and it is held 
by eminent legal authorities who have 
investigated the charter that this pro- 
vision is null and void and cannot be en- 
forced. 

On the other hand they who are dis- 
satisfied with the present arrangement 
claim that if some of the bishops are to 
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be eliminated from the Board of Trust, 
all the bishops should organize as a 
Board of Supervisors and exercise what- 
ever authority the charter gives them. 

The General Conference having these 
matters laid before it, wisely decided that 
they were legal questions and that no 
final opinion could be given by any eccle- 
siastical tribunal. They were therefore 
referred to a commission consisting of 
five laymen, all of them prominent law- 
yers and members of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church. They are Judge Edward 
O’Rear, Frankfort, Ky.; Judge John A. 
Rich, Slater, Mo.; Judge E. D. New- 
man, Woodstock, Va.; Judge Joseph A. 
McCullough, Greenville, S. C., and the 
Hon. Creed Fulton Bates, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The report of this commission is 
not to be submitted to the General Con- 
ference, but it is to be communicated di- 
rectly to the Board of Trust and to the 
College of Bishops. 

All this is of general interest, because 
it affords another illustration of the 
struggle so often seen where a growing 
educational institution undertakes to 
escape the cradle and granny system of 
the Church wherein it was born. Some 
desperate minded people imagine that it 
is an effort to escape from the fold of 
the Church herself into unimaginable 
heresies and what not. But the truth 
is there is nothing like the Church, any 
Church, for begetting schools and col- 
leges, and there is nothing like a certain 
element in all churches for keeping them 
in leading strings. 

However, when it is time for a thing 
to happen, it happens whether we believe 
in predestination or some other dogma. 
And the time had come in the history of 
Vanderbilt University when probably it 
was old enough to be weaned from, say 
eight of its nursing bishops. The office 
develops what may be called the episco- 
pal temperament in some men, and tends 
too much toward the despotic exercise 
of authority; not that such a thing has 
ever happened in the history of Vander- 
bilt University, but with sixteen bishops 
on the Board of Trust there is no telling 
what might have happened. Thus, while 
it is evident that nothing was further 
from the intention of the trustees than to 
precipitate an issue between the jealous 
element already referred to in the 
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Church and the University, they did do 
it without realizing the import of their 
own action, and so were the humble in- 
struments in the hand of Providence for 
unlocking a greater future for the insti- 
tution. For, whatever the commission 
may decide, the issue has been made, and 
can never be settled except in accordance 
with the order and spirit of the times, 
which demand as much liberty for the 
intellectual conscience as the Puritans 
did for religious convictions, and with 
as much right for their contention. If 
only this old wife element in the 
Churches could realize that these young 
university men and women are more in 
earnest in their search after God and the 
very secrets of righteousness than any 
other have ever been, there would bé less 
friction. As it is, the eternal con- 
servatism of the past will always be in 
antagonism to that eternal energy in our 
children which makes every future more 
glorious than any past. 


a 
“Organized’”’ Democrats 


Ar Atlanta the other day, by the action 
of the State Democratic Executive Com- 


mittee, another brand of partisan politics - 


was created. In Georgia, as is well 
known, five men are seeking the nomina- 
tion for Governor, the two leading candi- 
dates being Clark Howell, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, and Hoke Smith, 
former Secretary of the Interior. Clark 
Howell controls the machine, and Hoke 
Smith is endorsed by the Populists. It 
would appear that the State Committee, 
which is overwhelmingly pro-Howell, 
tried to hit upon some scheme by which 
to exclude the Populists from participa- 
tion in the “white Democratic primary,” 
which is to be held August 22d, and 
which is tantamount to an election. They 
decided that the following caption must 
be put on every ticket voted: 

“By voting this ticket I hereby declare 
that I am an organized Democrat, and I 
hereby pledge myself to support the organ- 
ized Democracy, both State and National.” 

The rules adopted by the committee 
provide that every ticket from which this 
caption is struck out shall be rejected in 
the count. To be sure, this ruse will not 
deter any very large number of Populists 
from voting in the “white Democratic 
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primary” in Georgia, for do not the Pop- 
ulists delight to call themselves. Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats? And, from what we 
understand, politics is so warm in 
Georgia that the Populists would vote in 
the coming primary, even if they had to 
stultify themselves—and particularly so 
since this action on the part of Mr. 
Howell’s committee. 

But what is amusing to an outsider is 
the new brand of Democrat evolved out 
of this five-cornered contest. It used to 
be sufficient to say: “I am a Democrat” ; 
but the Georgians have changed all that ; 
and hereafter every one who votes in that 
State at a white primary must swear as 
follows: “I am an organized Democrat.” 
A few years ago we remember that there 
were cataloged some thirty-nine different 
kinds of Democrats—but “Organized” 
was not among them. An “Organized 
Democrat” must be a distinctive variety, 
and we should be glad to see some © 
Georgia solon’s explanation just how a 
local Democrat is to get himself or his 
organs organized. 

More amusing than this is the evident 
desire on the part of the Democrats of 
Georgia, now that by the primary system 
the negro has been successfully elimi- 
nated, to disfranchise many thousands of 
white people as well. It does not appear 
that the present plan of the State Com- 
mittee will accomplish that purpose, and 
we modestly suggest that if the commit- 
tee would re-convene and decide that 
they themselves will nominate the Gov- 
ernor and other State House officers to 
be voted for on the first Wednesday in 
October, it would be a great saving of 
time, trouble and expense—provided, of 
course, every member of the committee 
could prove beyond the shadow of a 
shade of doubt that he has a right to the 
title of “Organized Democrat.” 


& 


Nature’s Regenerative Power 


THE report of a recent successful case 
of suture of the spinal cord with the pa- 
tient on the road to recovery, presented 
before the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine at the beginning of the present 
month, illustrates the progress that has 
been made in the surgery of the nervous 
system in recent years, and calls special 
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attention to a chapter of surgical advance 
in which American surgeons have been 
the leaders. The patient was a young 
girl who had been shot in the abdomen 
by the accidental discharge of a revolver. 
The bullet passed thru the liver and then 
lodged in the muscles of the back, having 
inflicted an injury upon the spinal col- 
umn. It was not thought at first that the 
spinal cord itself had been injured. The 
other wounds were treated by immediate 
surgical intervention, and the patient 
seemed to be well on the road to recov- 
ery when paralytic symptoms developed, 
showing that the spinal cord itself had 
been seriously injured. Emaciation set 
in at once, and it soon became evident 
that important nerve tracts had probably 
been divided by the course of the bullet. 
A secondary operation was done, and 
when the spinal canal was opened a dis- 
tinct hole at one side of the cord was 
found. The edges of this were brought 
together and were sutured. After some 
weeks improvement inthe paralytic symp- 
toms set in and the trophic condition of 
the lower limbs began to improve. Within 
two months after the accident the young 
girl was able to walk, tho a little awk- 
wardly, sensation and motion had re- 
turned to a remarkable degree, and as 
the improvement had been continuous 
there seemed to be every hope of practi- 
cal complete recovery. 

It is not so long since injuries of the 
nervous system were thought to be al- 
most inevitably fatal. Injuries of the 
brain particularly were considered to be 
absolutely incompatible with subsequent 
prolongation of life for any length of 
time. A careful analysis of the wounds 
inflicted upon the brain by bullets during 
our Civil War, however, showed that 
there was almost no part of the brain 
proper that could not under certain cir- 
cumstances be injured without fatal is- 
sue. Certain of the large ganglia at the 
base of the brain, if injured, always 
caused death: but these portions of the 
central nervous system, tho within the 
skull, belong almost more properly to the 
spinal cord than to the brain itself. The 
famous crowbar case, so frequently ‘re- 
ferred to, showed that a considerable por- 
tion of the brain substance might be car- 
ried away without producing a fatal re- 
sult. In this case a good sized crowbar 
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driven by a premature blast passed com- 
pletely through one side of the head,: yet 
the victim survived in good health for 
many years afterward. 

Injuries to the spinal cord, however, 
have been invariably considered, until 
very recent years, as pre-eminently seri- 
ous and likely to be fatal. Tumors, it is 
true, have been removed from the spinal 
cord, and quite surprising recoveries of 
motion and sensation recorded after these 
functions had been lost for a long time. 
In these cases, however, it was generally 
considered that the nerve fibers had only 
been compressed, but had not really been 
seriously injured, and certainly had not 
been divided. A few years ago, how- 
ever, a daring Philadelphia surgeon, find- 
ing a case in which the spinal cord had 
been divided by a knife wound, deliber- 
ately sutured the two parts, and, to his 
surprise, saw his patient gradually re- 
cover the use of the lower limbs and re- 
gain all the nervous functions that had 
been on the old supposition irrevocably 
lost. Other cases of like kind were then 
reported, until now nearly a dozen such 
marvelous recoveries are to be found in 
medical literature. 

The operation has not lost its surpris- 
ingness as yet, because the old impression 
of the impossibility of the union of so 
highly organized a structure as the spinal 
cord seems to be the natural opinion. The 
recent case, however, illustrates very well 
that even the lacerating passage of a bul- 
let, with the consequent loss of sub- 
stance sure to occur in a structure so 
lacking in consistency as is the spinal 
cord, may yet be followed by very satis- 
factory recovery. It used to be set down 
as almost axiomatic that a serious injury 
of the spinal column itself, especially if 
it opened up the spongy substance of the 
bodies of the vertebra, was sure to be 
fatal. President Garfield’s case was of 
this kind, and some of the best surgeons 
of the world declared that from the first 
his wound had been necessarily fatal and 
that only the highest skilled care had suc- 
ceeded in prolonging his life. This re- 
cent case, however, illustrates that a 
much more serious wound may be suc- 
cessfully treated by modern surgical 
methods. It also emphasizes, contrary 
to anticipation, the supreme tolerance of 
the nervous system to injury. Infection. 
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in the nervous system is sure to bt fatal, 
but a clean wound of any kind may be 
followed by recovery. That American 
surgeons should have been able to dem- 
onstrate this to the world is a triumph of 
enterprise and progressiveness that must 
not be forgotten when there is question 
of what America has done for practical 


science. 
& 


Educated Industrialism 


THE inroads made by industrialism 
on education are so varied as to astound 
old time educators. Not content with a 
share of the curriculum, and a strong 
hold in the way of manual training, it is 
taking hold of the whole structure. 
Some of the States have been recently 
forming industrial clubs in connection 
with the schools. Illinois, Nebraska and 
Missouri have organized their boys for 
fruit growing and corn growing; while 
girls have their domestic science clubs; 
and both boys and girls have their school 
gardens and home gardens under school 
supervision. The specific nature of the 
work done is modified by locality. In 
some parts of Missouri strawberry grow- 
ing is studied by the schools, and in 
other places we find that the culture of 
garden vegetables or truck gardening a 
specialty. The object is to give farm life 
a scientific outlook and at the same time 
associate agricultural work with such sci- 
ences as will make it profitable. The 
boys who engage in corn growing, as a 
study, are made familiar with the Holden 
method of seed selecting and with the 
latest competitive methods of increasing 
the average crop per acre. Gardening is 
exceedingly attractive to school children, 
because it is easily made to include ex- 
perimenting—that is, cross breeding and 
the production of new varieties. Every 
child naturally loves the novel, and dis- 
likes mere labor ; that is, working in ruts. 

In Pennsylvania a system of confer- 
ences has grown up between the gran- 
gers and the county school teachers. 
These meetings occur once a month in 
some of the counties. The topic of 
school gardens, which THE _ INDE- 
PENDENT has not overlooked, has been 
discussed with strong commendation. 
Prizes have been offered for the best cul- 
tivated garden plots, and those yielding 
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the largest results in the way of crops. 
These plots are about twelve feet square 
for each pupil, and are either adjacent 
to the schoolhouse, or are parts of the 
home grounds; but in either case they 
are under the supervision of teachers as 
well as parents. This is an enlargement 
of the school garden idea, and a very 
good one, for it links the school to the 
home in a vital way. One serious trou- 
ble with the ordinary school is that its 
work is so sharply differentiated from 
home work and home life. The true 
ideal of the school is seen when it serves 
as a supplement to the home, and when 
both work together in the creation of 
men and women. The object of this 
new industrial movement is to get the 
whole population interested, the old as 
well as the young. The intent is not to 
have agriculture taught technically in the 
schools, but to have it encouraged. Na- 
ture study is to be applied, not merely 
enjoyed. New York State has the 
scheme of establishing home studies in 
agriculture by means of reading courses, 
conducted by the Cornell University Ex- 
periment Station. One of the most ster- 
ling books along this line is issued by 
the State Government, and should be 
generally distributed thruout the State. 
It is the most complete alliance between 
school life and home life that has ever 
been worked out. It covers sanitation 
as well as gardening, the esthetic features 
of the country home, as well as stock 
feeding, orcharding, dairying and mar- 
keting. This scheme of home studies 
and reading courses is supplemented by 
rural school conferences. 

In the Southern States, industrialism 
is already the controlling feature of the 
public schools, as well as private insti- 
tutes. How much of this is due to Tus- 
kegee we need not decide; certain it is 
that the whites have gone under the in- 
fluence of industrialism ,quite as surely 
as the blacks. America owes more than 
one good lesson to her black citizens. 
At Rollins College, in Florida, a classical 
institution of high rank. is found a do- 
mestic science department. co-operating 
with those industrial arts that pertain to 
agriculture and manufactures. Courses 
are offered in cooking, sewing and dress- 


_ making, as well as wood-carving, metal- 


working, furniture-making, sketry, 
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household decoration and mechanical 
drawing. This sounds, to one acquainted 
only with the old time curriculum, im- 
mensely like commercializing education ; 
but what, after all is it, but the applica- 
tion of mathematics and the fine arts to 
everyday living? Why shall not good 
housekeeping and good husbandry and 
the wise use of land be taught to our 
common school pupils—certainly on a 
par with sociology, elocution, political 
economy, mniathematics and the lan- 
guages? It looks very much as if the 
South is going to forge ahead into leader- 
ship along educational lines, as it is 
rapidly going to the front with its fac- 
tories and its farms, its peach orchards 
and its melon gardens. 

Something more novel, possibly quite 
as fruitful for the future, is a scheme, 
already well established in Florida, to 
hold State fairs, or branches of such fairs 
for the boys and girls of the State. Such 
a fair was held at Jacksonville in 1904, 
and at Tampa, we believe, in 1905. Sev- 
eral hundred dollars were distributed in 
premiums each year, and all the work 
done under the supervision of the State 
Teachers’ Association. Schools, as such, 
are encouraged to exhibit, altho the in- 
tent is to reach directly the individual 
pupil. Among the prizes awarded were 
those for essays on preservation of for- 
ests, on growing vegetables, on State 
improvement—in the way of canals, 
highways, etc.; as well as essays on cot- 
ton growing and fruit growing. Other 
essays are called for on How to Create 
a Public Sentiment for Enforcing Law, 
and Best Ways of Caring for Tourists ; 
while plans for landscape gardening are 
specially encouraged. Specifically local 
industries, such as palmetto work, are 
not overlooked. Space will hardly allow 
anything more than a meager showing 
of this attempt to make young people 
rationally interested in good citizenship. 
The young Floridan is told that he must 
develop a comprehensive view of the life 


that he is born into. The school is made . 


to be a part of the home, and education 
at the school is merged into home train- 
ing. The boy is told that the Indian lost 
his homestead because of his very lim- 


ited industrialism. The youth who is 


his successor, must understand that, only 
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as he comprehends his particular portion 
of the earth, and makes good use of it, 
can he make his footing sure; that a 
failure will cause another to step into his 
place. With the schools is assumed to 
rest the responsibility of inculcating this 
idea, if not of offering training in the 
practical affairs of every day life. 

Meanwhile another scheme, of very 
wide import industrially, is winning its 
way, that of establishing County Normal 
Schools. This new system is found to 
identify teachers more closely with local 
interests. Each young teacher, before 
entering one of these normals, is obliged 
to pledge himself to teach three years at 
least in the rural schools. He is kept in 
close contact with the people and their 
domestic and industrial interests, espe- 
cially of an agricultural sort. The coun- 
try refuses any longer to accept teachers 
who lack every element of preparation 
for training boys and girls for the farm 
and for country homes. They must 
come charged wtih some sort of enthu- 
siasm for Nature, if not with specific 
knowledge of agricultural work. The 
new system allows young teachers to 
practice for a while under competent 
supervision, before assuming control of 
a school. Beside this scheme, several of 
the States are establishing either county 
or Congressional district agricultural 
high schools. The difficulty with this 
scheme lies in its competition with the 
old common school system. It lays too 
heavy burdens upon the State, and 
brings about a clash where there should 
be alliance. 

The proposition to identify our city 
parks with school grounds may or may 
not be advisable ; it is strongly advocated 
by some of our best educators. The city 
school, like the country school, needs 
land and room for gardens. One thing 
is certain, we have got nearly through 
with school buildings plumped down on 
the highway, in the dust and the confu- 
sion of trade, and entirely alienated from 
Nature. The coming schoolhouse will 
have land on all sides of it, and will be 
industrialized, certainly to this extent, 
that it will apply book information as 
fast as acquired. It will educate hand 
and brain together, and will honor labor 
per se. 
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Morning in June 

Tue clock has just struck three from 
the village church tower. ~ Across the 
wide valley and beyond the villages and 
green hills the dawn begins to put out 
the stars. There are pink flushes, almost 
as unstable as the northern lights, that 
touch the cloud-film. The earth is still 
asleep, and there is not a sound among 
the farmhouses, except a mysterious 
policing wind, that shakes doors to see if 
all is safe. The water over the mill- 
dam is strong, for the miller has not 
needed it over night. The pink flush 
grows redder ; the dawn breaks. 

As far as the ear can hear one may dis- 
tinguish a flute note in the east. It has 
for a while no accompaniment. Then the 
robin whose nest is by your window stirs 
the vines. You hear a rustle everywhere. 
Attention! The flute note is doubled and 
redoubled, and is drawing nearer and 
nearer. It comes steadily across the val- 
ley, in a growing volume of sweet 
sounds. Robins everywhere join in, no 
two singing exactly alike ; but the chorus 
is grand. The valley is full of it. It 
rolls still nearer, like a great air wave; 
then it goes over you—over the houses, 
over the orchards and over the hills— 
westward; and it will roll on, a wave of 
song, to the limit of robin and human 
habitations—for they are one. There is 
nothing else like it in the world. Do we 
know how io greet the dawn? Reason 
and music must go together. It would not 
make less admirable our labors if we all 
stood out of doors at day-dawn and sang 
a great human chorus; the Golden Rule 
set to music. Would it not key us up to 
unselfishness and would it not make duty 
delightful ? 

It is four o'clock. In the valley 
orchards the cows stretch themselves, 
one after another rising from her mel- 
low bed, while the dew still glistens on 
her hide. The farmer himself comes out 
to let down the bars, and his boys bring 
the pails for milk. A sweet odor, smelled 
at no other time, is filling the air. The 
sun is drinking dew, and the dew is full 
of clover and rose fragrance. Milking 
is 2 poem, if done where we can smell 
the clover and if the man be not a lout. 
We two, the cows and the folk, have 
been companions these many hundreds of 
years; but in early days it was the 
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woman who milked. The word daugh- 
ter, or duhitar, means the milker—and 
we see no reason why it should not be 
milker still. Gladys at least is at the bars 
and ready to help in carrying the foam- 
ing pails to the house. There she will 
strain them carefully and set them in the 
broad pans for the cream. 

The bees are abroad; and the village 
clock has struck five. The basswoods are 
in bloom. There is honey hid in every 
blossom, but you and I could not get it 
out. Who knows what else there is, that 
no one and no thing has ever found out? 
Some day nature will make somebody, or 
something, to see it and to use it. We 
walk among our hives with wonder that, 
wiser than we, the occupants have indus- 
tries and industrial order that shames 
our human habitations and our munici- 
palities. In one thing we easily lead— 
in our self-sufficiency; yet we are the 
most helpless of all creatures—taken 
alone. The cows and the bees, the ap- 
ples and the cherries make up our civ- 
ilization, As for our cities they are in- 
finitely inferior, as a commonwealth, to 
that of the bees. 

The sun looks down upon us now with 
a wonderfully conscious look. It is hard 
to escape the feeling that it is taking 
notes of the valley, and of the folk in the 
valley, and is inquiring as to our needs 
and our deeds. It does not find all 
things as it left the world last night. 
There has been a deal of growing and 
a good deal of mischief. It takes quick 
control aid resumes mastery. The morn- 
ing-glory opens; the hollyhock lets out 
the bee that it sheltered over night; the 
primrose, that dislikes the sun, shuts its 
eye; the hoya refuses to exhale odor, but 
the mock-orange is doubly sweet. The 
moths retire, but the butterflies go 
abroad. The night-world is a world by 
itself and it is beautiful. The day-world 
is also quite itself, with new obligations 
as well as new fragrances. 

The housewife is spoiling the whole 
world with a batch of mixed odors that 
fly out of the kitchen. Nature is con- 
tent with one sweetness, but the break- 
fast odor is a terrible combination. Fry- 
ing grease is abhorrent to nature in ev- 
ery way. It makes that one great dis- 
aster—a dyspeptic stomach. The birds 
and the bees and the -cows and the 
beetles do better. If left alone in their 
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choice of foods they select the whole- 
some; man is the only dyspeptic by his 
own choice. It is better to go without 
breakfast than to eat what is hastily 
scratched together into a frying pan. 
Our inventiveness is a terrible failure 
when the results have no fitness. We 
spend three-fourths of our time trying to 
digest messes, and mostly die in the at- 
tempt. A badly cooked egg cannot 
cheat the stomach. Nature made one 
mistake that she gave us so delicate an 
organism for digestion. There for once 
she failed to foresee the possibilities of 
hastily eating a hastily prepared meal. 

The morning is over with; the horses 
are in harness for the day’s work. The 
hay-cocks are tossed open already, and 
the delicious odor trolls its way over 
meadows and into the houses. The 
wagon has already started down the lane 
into the fields, and with strenuous lifts 
the laborers will toss the -well cured 
grass onto the rack. All day load after 
load will dash off to the barn—in mid- 
summer anticipating winter. Prevenient 
man has this in his favor, that but for 
his forelooking the cattle and horses 
would find their zone essentially nar- 
rowed, and their existence possible in 
our Northern States only during sum- 
mer. Living is a complex affair, and 
involves today the evolution of thou- 
sands of years of thinking. Did you ever 
consider how many years of experience 
go to make up the ordinary day of a 
farmer’s life? He works out, between 
sunrise and sunset, as if a very simple 
matter, what it took thousands of years 
to invent, discover and put in shape. 

Those who do not know the morning 
do not know the glory of life. He who 
is abroad at four o’clock looks in the eye 
of nature. One hour before eight o’clock 
is worth two after that. It is literally 
“the cream of the day.” Get up early 
enough to be alone with the nature-soul. 
You will discover prayer in the garden; 
and you will no longer wonder that the 
ancients found spirits in the trees and the 
bushes, and gods in the glens and for- 
ests. 


rd 
., How long has man lived 
wins Mente upon the earth? We do 
not know, but we are ap- 
proaching a knowledge as to how long 
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man has lived in Denmark. The condi- 
tions there are very favorable to a con- 
clusion. There has been a very slow 
and gradual elevation of the land above 
the sea. There are beach levels that are 
now 150 feet above the level of the sea, 
but were in the post-glacial period on 
the water line. In these beaches are 
found the most primitive remains, flint 
chips and scrapers. Then follow lower 
levels of beaches formed as the land 
arose, and later remains of peculiar ages. 
Professor Brogger, who has been care- 
fully studying these successive remains, 
and the period of emergence of the land, 
concludes that the stone age, in its three 
epochs, reached from about 4900 B. C. 
to 1900 B. C., or about 3,000 years. Then 
came the bronze age, from 1900 %o 500 
B. C.; to be followed by the iron age. 
These figures are only tentative ; and an- 
other archeologist, Sophus Miller, takes 
off nearly 2,000 years from this antiquity 
of the stone age. But on the other hand, 
it must be considered that Denmark was 
a sort of Ultima Thule, and men may 
have lived for thousands of years in 
favorable portions of Asia or Africa be- 
fore they began to subsist on shell fish 
and create kitchen-middens in Denmark. 
The early history of man on the globe 
is themost fascinating and puzzling study 
in human history, and its methods are 
as purely geological as those used to 
study the period of the calamites of the 
carboniferous age or the later ichthy- 


osauri. s 
. “I ‘believe in God, the 

Inte tin : x0d, 

ag Aa Father Almighty,” is the 


way creeds begin, and the 
Apostles’ Creed in particular. In all 
these creeds there is much, indeed most, 
that is true, and usually accepted. But 
there is also something that is not ac- 
cepted as true. How shall those that 
will have a creed get over the inconsist- 
ency between their utterance and their 
faith? One of the best and most in- 
genious, as well as frankest ways, is that 
favored by one of the most distinguished 
Episcopal rectors in this city. He says, 
that when one repeats the Creed he must 
be understood to express, not precisely 
his own personal belief in the descent 
into hell, the resurrection of the body, 
etc., but the corporate expression of 
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faith, the view held by the Church as 
a whole, and which allows of individual 
variations. To be sure the Creed is in- 
dividualistic and not corporate in its ex- 
pression, “I believe,” not we believe; 
and the old makers of creeds were so 
clear that they were to be accepted in- 
dividually that they put in a clause that 
those who do not so believe are to perish 
everlastingly. But it is now intolerable 
to require clergy and communicants to 
repeat these creeds without some theory 
and policy of relief; and this may be as 
good as any. To be sure, it contra- 
dicts the text, but that is necessary in 
some way until the Church adopts some 
explanatory or exculpatory clause, which 
shall define the liberty of interpretation. 
Some Churches have wisely done this, 
and union of denominations has followed. 


& 


Russia is in its very crisis. 
The people have spoken 
thru their Duma. They 
have made their demands, and those de- 
mands are but partially granted. The 
Council of Ministers, which stands as a 
buffer between the Duma and the Czar, 
accepts universal suffrage, but refuses 
the agrarian proposition and the general 
release of political prisoners. Thereupon 
the Duma reiterates its demand and re- 
quires the dismissal of the Ministry. 
But it does not itself dissolve, as would 
be done in Great Britain, and appeal to 
the country, for there is no knowing if 
the Government would allow a new elec- 
tion. It continues in existence, and will 
go thru the form of ruling, and formu- 
late laws, and generally assert, and try 
to settle its legislative authority against 
the Czar and his Council. This is a most 
prudent course. Dissolution would mean 
anarchy and civil war with untold hor- 
rors. Indeed, this refusal to grant the 
demands of the people may be sufficient 
to fan the flame of revolution. The 
greatest danger now before Russia is in 
the provoked activity of the revolution- 
aries. We have renewed reports of as- 
sassinations, and only the wise and pa- 
tient conduct of affairs by the Duma can 
avert terrible danger. ‘Then a Czar 
would be no longer a luxury to be re- 
tained, and a Socialistic republic might 
be inaugurated. 


The Russian 
Crisis 
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It is forty years since our 
Civil War came to an end. 
Decoration Day will cease to 
be observed, as the new generation has 
less memory of the events which it cele- 
brates. Already it has degenerated into 
a mere additional holiday, and few take 
part in the throwing of flowers on the 
graves. The old soldiers are fast fall- 
ing, and the reunions of Union and Con- 
federate soldiers cannot long continue. 
Nobody now celebrates the stirring events 
of the War of 1812, and all our patriotic 
celebrations will be merged in Independ- 
ence Day. So the Sons and Daughters 
of the Civil War, on both sides, will be- 
fore very long cease to think it worth 
while to meet, and will dwindle into mere 
old men’s historical societies. Still, the 
Confederate veterans meet in State and 
National camps, but they are old and fee- 
ble, and they begin to find that they have 
not the strength and horseback glory to 
make the chief pageant. That has already 
passed into the hands of the second or 
third generation, and especially of the 
girls. Each little local Confederate camp 
has the right to send a “sponsor” young 
lady, and the “sponsors” and the “maids 
of honor,” and the “Daughters” fill the 
platforms and the halls and hotels and 
homes ; and the “Sons,” and other peo- 
ple’s sons, follow them, so that, in the 
courting, the old soldiers are quite a back 
number. We are informed that, in fear 
that the National reunions may lose their 
martial glory, it is likely that there will 
be held a final great Confederate reunion 
at Richmond, and that shall end it. The 
end must come soon, and it is as well 
that only State reunions shall continue a 
little longer, to which the physical 
strength of the veterans North or South 
may be equal, and which shall for a few 
years gather the tender and proud mem- 
ories of the heroes of the Blue and Gray. 


& 


Sponsors 
and Maids 


In a French fortnightly, 
Le Correspondant, M. 
Piolet compares Protes- 
tant and Catholic foreign missionary re- 
sults, much to the advantage of the lat- 
ter. But his study tells him that Prot- 
estant missions are conducted much bet- 
ter than they were a generation ago, and 
this reform he takes to be the result of 


Mission Work 
Compared 
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the exposure of their blunders and shams 
by Marshall’s “Christian Missioris.” 
Hardly ; that book was one of the falsest 
shams ever written. M. Piolet says that 
the Protestant Christians in mission lands 
number about 2,000,000, while the Cath- 
olic baptized converts are 4,675,153. 
Their statistics seem to be more accurate 
in Pagan lands than they are in this coun- 
try. It is to the everlasting credit of the 
Catholic Church that it entered upon the 
work of foreign missions before the Prot- 
estants did. While the Protestants were 
splitting up, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the Catholic Church 
established its great missions in India, 
China and Japan, as it had earlier in 
America. During the last fifty years the 
Protestants have gained rapidly, but they 
are still behind in numbers, and their 
belatedness is the chief reason. But we 
are interested in the first reason which 
M. Piolet gives (we quote from The 
Catholic Fortnightly Review) : 

“The first reason is the great diversity of 
beliefs, religious practices, interior organiza- 
tion, etc., which exists among the different 
Protestant mission societies. The Catholic 
missionary, on the contrary, everywhere 
teaches the same rites, inculcates the same 
moral code. Is there not here palpable evi- 
_ dence of the truth, and in the diversity, often 
the contradictoriness, of Protestant teaching, 
worship and precepts, at least an indication of 
error?” 

If Protestants were late in the work of 
evangelism abroad, and later still in 
unity, they are now coming together by 
federation or organic union, and this very 
palpable evil will be relieved; and they 
are uniting faster in the mission fields 


than at home. 
& 


It was by a vote of 151 to 107 that the 
Southern Methodist General Convention 
has voted to join with the other branches 
of Methodism in the revision of their 
statement of faith. It was a great vic- 
tory, for the Twenty-five Articles of the 
Methodist Church are antiquated in form 
and were built on a Calvinistic basis. 
There is not a specially Methodist state- 
ment among them. There is no state- 
ment of regeneration, nor of anything 
but the justice of God in the atonement— 
nothing oi his love. Such an action indi- 
cates the progressive movement in South- 
ern Methodism. The Methodists of Ja- 
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pan have reduced their Articles from 
twenty-five to eighteen. But the Confer- 
ence was too conservative to change the 
four years’ pastoral limit. 


& 


We cannot imagine that Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, in speaking to the Presby- 
terian General Assembly in behalf of the 
California sufferers, really meant to add 
two verses to “America.” He said that 

“T love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills,” 
seems to locate the hymn in New Eng- 
land, and he suggested something for 
California: 
“T love thy inland seas, 
Thy capes and giant trees, 
Thy rolling plains, 
Thy cafions wild.and deep, 
Thy prairies’ boundless sweep, 
Thy rocky mountains steep, 
Thy fertile mains. 


“Thy domes, thy silvery strands, 
Thy Golden Gate that stands 
Afront the West. i 
Thy sweet and crystal air, 
Thy sunlight everywhere, 
O land beyond compare, 
I love thee best.” 
California might have a special “Amer- 
ica” of her own with this developed 
metrical encomium of her scenery; but 
really the “rocks and rills” and “templed 
hills” are not peculiar to New England. 
We remember that once Dr. Curry re- 
buked a colored school in Alabama for 
singing “America,” telling them that 
“the Pilgrims’ pride” was not theirs. 
They laughed. 
& 


As notable an utterance as any in the 
speeches at the dinner at Boston, in honor 
of the new Catholic Archbishop, O’Con- 
nell, was in that of the Irish Catholic 
Mayor Fitzgerald. Be it remembered 
that the majority of the voters of Boston 
are Catholics, and that Boston has a 
larger population of Irish birth or parent- 
age than any other city in the world. 
Said the Mayor of Boston: 

“The high reputation of the government of 
this Catholic city, compared with places like 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia, proves the mass 


of the Catholic people to be upright and clean 
in their political relations.” 


That is a high boast. Mayor Fitzgerald 
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might well make his own the lines of 
Boston’s favorite Catholic poet : 

“Dies est pregelida _ 

Sinistra quum Bostonia,” 
which needs translation: “It is a very 
cold day when Boston gets left.” 


& 


There was a small meeting in this city 
the other day of representatives and influ- 
ential clergymen to press the proposition 
which has previously been suggested by 
Dr. George U. Wenner, of the Lutheran 
Church, that on Wednesday afternoons 
the publie schools should be closed and 
the children taken to their respective 
churches to receive religious instruction 
at the expense of the Churches. This 
never will work. Half the parents will 
fail to direct their children to go to 
church, and they will simply get a half 
holiday, which is precisely what they do 
not need. Or it would be a pretty sight 
to see truant officers driving children to 
church. This is in the line of the Eras- 
tian infidelity which distrusts the Church 
and asks help from the State. 


ed 


We kave received from Mr. Wilbur F. 
Crafts the request that we join him in 


asking our readers to bombard the Sen-, 


ate with letters, telegrams and depu- 
tations to “persuade” the Senate Com- 
mittee to report against allowing his seat 
to Mr. Smoot from Utah, and then to 
persuade the Senate to decide against 
_him. We shall do no such thing. This 
is no case for persuasion, but for careful 
sifting of facts and constitutional right. 
Men or women have no more right to try 
to “persuade” Senators in this case than 
they would have to try to persuade a 
judge or jury in a murder trial. 


& 


Great Buddhist news is cabled from 
Tokio to the effect that a noted Buddhist 
priest who had gone to the United States 
on the invitation of wealthy Americans 
has already secured many converts, who 
have promised to build temples. We 
should not wonder. We can find many 
thousands here ready to believe anything 
that will make a claim; and the mistier 
and mustier it is with mystery and age 
the easier will adepts and disciples be 
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found who imagine they have acquired 
all ultimate truth. ° 

In the House of Lords, as well as in 
the House of Commons disarmament has 
been proposed, and we may be: pretty 
sure that it will at least be presented to 
the Hague Conference as a topic for 
consideration. It is coming sooner than 
we could have expected. When a Sec- 
retary of the Foreign Office says, in the 
House of Lords, that he does not see 
why disarmament should not be realized, 
we may hope something will be done 
toward it within ten years, or perhaps 
five. 

& 

Harvard University’s bluff against 
football has been withdrawn, and the 
students are allowed to play with other 
institutions for this one year, to test the 
new rules. But President Eliot voted 
No, in a vote of the Board of Overseers 
of 15 to 9. It was inevitable that the 
board would recede, altho the excess of 
athletic rivalry is perhaps the worst evil 
connected with our colleges. 


& 


It is a new wrinkle, and not wholly a 
bad one, which the pastor of a Catholic 
church in New Rochelle, N. Y., has add- 
ed to the conditions required before chil- 
dren can be admitted to their first com- 
munion. He requires that they must 
pass a written examination in the Creed, 
the Catechism and the Holy Eucharist. 
That assures part of the proper prepara- 
tion. 

& 

The shade of Dr. McGlynn may be 
appeased! The new French Chamber of 
Deputies numbers among the re-elected 
l’Abbé Gayeaud and l’Abbé Lennie. The 
latter was opposed by his bishop, who, 
however, recognized the line of separa- 
tion between religion and politics, and 
did not absolutely forbid his candidacy. 


& 


How the world moves! Ethiopia has 
entered into the Postal Union and has a 
vote in the Postal Congress at Rome, 
while China, which has not yet entered 
the Union, has no vote, and some people 
say that black folks cannot reach civiliza- 
tion. It is these Ethiopian Abyssinians 
that defeated the Italian army. 











Mr. Fish and the Park Bank 


AT a meeting, last week, of the board 
of the National Park Bank, President 
Richard Delafield read a letter in which 
Stuyvesant Fish, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, resigned the 
office of vice-president of the bank, 
which he had held for many years. Mr. 
Fish said, in his letter, that he had been 
first elected to the office during the pres- 
idency of E. K. Wright. He continued 
as follows: 


“During his administration, that of Mr. 
Poor, and a part of yours [President Dela- 
field’s} I was more than once, and for consid- 
erable periods, the sole Vice-President, and 
in that capacity gladly discharged such duties 
as fell to my lot. 

“In recent years, since the election of others 
as active Vice-Presidents, there has really been 
nothing for me to do, and it is for that reason 
solely that I wish.to withdraw. My relations 
with each and all of the members of the 
board, with each President from George H. 
Potts down, and particularly with yourself 
and our other Vice-Presidents, have been so 
cordial and so pleasant that I would not take 
this step did I not hope to continue with you 
and our other colleagues as a member of the 
board, in the firm expectation that those rela- 
tions will always remain equally close and 
pleasant. 

“I wish I had the time and the detailed in- 
formation necessary to review what has hap- 
pened since I was first elected as director of 
the bank in, I believe, 1882, and to contrast the 
present strength and prosperity of the bank 
under your wise and able management with 
some of the tight places through which even 
the Park had difficulty in carrying all of its 
customers in years gone by. 
- “My experiences as a director have im- 

pressed upon me two facts, the importance 
and value of which cannot be overestimated— 
first, that the Park is and has always been a 
commercial and not a financing bank; second, 
that its affairs have been and are directed, as 
the law requires, by the full board, tig’ al 
sential fact bearing on its business being 
brought on each Tuesday and Friday morning 
to the attention of all directors alike—for the 
continuance of which wise and sound practices 
no man deserves more credit than you.” 


Resolutions, proposed by Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, and seconded by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and Francis R. Appleton, 
were then unanimously adopted. They 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Fish and 
added the following commendation of 
his long and valuable service: 

“The Board of Directors fully recognizes 


the reasonableness of Mr. Fish’s wish to 
relieved from the responsibility of an honorary 
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office to which, under the present ization 
of the bank, there are no longer active duties 
attached. In accepting his resignation as Vice- 
President his associate members of the board 
desire to record their appreciation of the ear- 
nestness, faithfulness and ability with which 
Mr. Fish has served the institution for so 
many years, and their recognition of the cor- 
dial and pleasant relations which have ‘uni- 
formly existed between him and all his col- 
leagues. The board regards it as a matter of 
congratulation for itself and for the bank that 
Mr. Fish desires to continue his association 
with it and the institution by remaining as a 
director, in which capacity the bank will still 
have the advantage of his counsel and sup- 


port.” 

Mr. Fish has been a director of this 
great commercial bank for substantially 
half of its life, for it was organized half 
a century ago. It has profited by his 
wise counsel, earnest interest, wide in- 
fluence, and exceptional executive ability. 
He has seen it grow steadily in the esteem 
of the business community and in its re- 
sources, until now, with capital, surplus 
and undivided profits amounting to $10,- 
468,000, its deposits exceed $92,000,000. 

& 
United States i'rust Company 


of New York 


Epwarp W. SHELDON, who was re- 
cently elected president of the United 
States Trust Company, was born in 
Plainfield, N. J., in 1858, and was grad- 
uated from Princeton University in 1879 
and from the Columbia College Law 
School in 1881. He was associate coun- 
sel of the United States Trust Company 
for six years and sole counsel for eigh- 
teen years before his election to the 
presidency. Mr. Sheldon has also been 
counsel for the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
road, the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
Southern Express Company, and his 
election to the presidency of the United 
States Trust Company has met with gen- 
eral favor in financial and banking cir- 
cles. D. Willis James, of Phelps, Dodge 
&-Co., continues as vice-president, and 
the new second vice-president is Wil- 
liam M. Kingsley, who has been identi- 
fied with the banking house of Brown 


Brothers & Co. John A. Stewart, 
the president for so many _ years 
before ex-Secretary Gage, is chair- 


man of the board of trustees. In 
addition to Edward W. Sheldon and 
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Payne Whitney, recently elected to the 
board, the trustees include such well 
known names as Samuel Sloan, John 
Harsen Rhoades, John Crosby Brown, 
W. Bayard Cutting, Charles S. Smith, 
William Rockefeller, Alexander E. Orr, 
William H. Macy, Jr., William D. 
Sloane, Gustav H. Schwab, Frank Ly- 
man, George F. Vietor, James Stillman, 
John Claflin, John J. Phelps, John S. 


‘Kennedy, D. O. Mills, and Lewis Cass. 


Ledyard. The capital of the United 
States Trust Company is $2,000,000, and 
the surplus over $12,000,000. 
ot 

Cuite is borrowing $12,500,000 for 
a new railway from Arica to La Paz 
(Bolivia) and $18,500,000 for the con- 
struction of municipal drainage systems. 


....Our output of anthracite coal in 
1905 was 69,339,152 tons, valued at 
$141,879,000. The number of men em- 
ployed was 165,406. 


....-A concession for a railroad 80 
miles long, beginning at Dawson, in the 
Klondike, has been granted by the Cana- 
dian Railway Commission. It is expect- 
ed that 30 miles will be in operation with- 
in six months. 

....President Corey, of the Steel Cor- 
poration, predicts a general substitution 
of steel ties for wooden ones on the rail- 
roads in the near future. In a letter to 
railroad presidents, he submits the re- 
sults of the Corporation’s inquiries and 
experiments, and asks for co-operation in 
solving the problems presented by the 
change which he believes to be at hand. 

.... 1 he Metropolitan Bank, which re- 
cently absorbed the Shoe and Leather 
Bank, now has a capital of $2,000,000, 
surplus and undivided profits of $662,- 
pe and total resources of $14,091,- 
038.57. The Shoe and Leather Branch 
will remain downtown, where stands the 
old Shoe and Leather Bank Building,and 
the Maiden Lane Branch will continue at 
No. roo William street. The officers of 
the Metropolitan Bank are: Henry 
Ollesheimer, president ; William M. Per- 
kins, vice-president; Gilbert B. Sayres, 
second vice-president; Alfred J. Mc- 
Grath, third vice-president ; Augustus C. 
Corby, cashier ; George L. Pegram, asst. 
cashier ; James L. Miller, asst. cashier. 
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....E. F, Shanbacker, cashier, has re- 
cently been made first vice-president of 
the Fourth Street National Bank of 
Philadelphia, of which R. H. Rushton is 
president. Mr. Shanbacker has been con- 
nected with the bank seventeen years. 
He was formerly secretary to the presi- 
dent, then was promoted to be a collat- 
eral clerk. In 1898 he became assistant 
cashier, and three years later cashier. 
When first appointed cashier he was the 
youngest cashier of any bank in Phila- 
delphia, and was regarded as one of the 
most efficient cashiers of any bank in the 
country. The other officers are: B. M. 
Faires, second vice-president ; W. Z. Mc- 
Lear, cashier. The capital of the Fourth 
Street National Bank is $3,000,000, the 
surplus and net profits $5,393,666.77, and 
the total resources $49,327,362.58. 

....The eighth annual edition of that 
excellent book of reference, The Direc- 
tory of Directors in the City of New 
York, prepared and published by The 
Audit Company, has just come from the 
press. Its 1,017 pages contain the names 
of more than 24,000 directors or trustees 
(with addresses) alphabetically ar- 
ranged, each director’s name being fol- 
lowed by that of the firm or company 
with which he is most closely associated, 
and then by those of all the other com- 
panies of which he is a director; also 
selected lists of corporations in banking, 
insurance, transportation, manufacturing 
and other lines of business, accompa- 
nied by the names of their officers and 
directors. The past year’s important 
changes in insurance and railway boards 
make some of the lists peculiarly inter- 
esting. In the offices of business men 
the book has become an indispensable 
part of the reference library. 


e 
....Dividends announced: 
Atch., Top. & S. F. R’ (Convertible Gold 


une 
fg Preferred), quar- 
une 


Am. 
‘tt 
Bam 
Towa Central R’way (1st Mortgage), cou- 
pons payable June rst. 





Insurance 


The Mutualization of the 
Equitable 


THE announcement has been made 
. that immediate steps are to be taken by 
those in control of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society looking toward mutual- 
ization. It will be recalled that when, in 
June last, the stock control of this great 
company passed from James Hazen 
Hyde to Thomas F. Ryan it was under- 
stood and agreed to by the new pur- 
chaser that a plan of mutualization 
should be adopted as soon as practica- 
ble whereby the policy-holders were to 
be given the right to elect twenty-eight 
out of the fifty-two directors of the so- 
ciety. : 

This is the plan, outlined at the time 
of-the passing of control from Hyde to 
Ryan, which the society’s executives now 
seek to incorporate into an amended 
charter. This movement receives en- 
couragement from the fact that it is sanc- 


tioned by the recent Armstrong legisla- 


tion. It is likewise endorsed by Paul 
Morton, President of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and by Grover Cleve- 
land, chairman of the trustees. So far 
so good. Before the plan can be made 
operative there are, however, some ob- 
stacles to be overcome. For example, 
there is the injunction obtained by 
Franklin B. Lord, which, unless modified 
or dissolved, effectively restrains the so- 
ciety from carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of a former amended charter 
adopted about a year ago as the result of 
the efforts of James W. Alexander to ef- 
fect a mutualization of the society along 
similar lines to those now proposed. The 
mutualization of the company is a de- 
sirable step. The company-has been built 
up thru the agency of policy-holders and 
by means of the contributions they have 
made to the treasury of the company in 
the form of premiums paid. It seems 
but just and right, under the circum- 
stances, that the effective control of the 
company belongs morally, if not legally, 
to the policy-holders rather than to stock- 
holders, even if their dividends are lim- 
ited to seven per cent. Inasmuch as the 
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society’s charter must be amended to 


‘bring about the reform signified by a 


policy-holders’ control, in the place of 
stock control, radical changes are re- 
quired. But the Equitable must go much 
further than published reports indicate it 
intends to go. It must voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily come to the point of mak- 
ing the partial mutualization it con- 
templates full and complete. Partial 
mutualization is merely postponing the 
inevitable which must come; and its com- 
ing is made easier because of Mr. Ryan’s 
offer to accept repayment of the pur- 
chase price paid by him, with four: per 
cent. interest added. The society ought 
surely to be able to see the desirability 
of absolute stock retirement. A true 
mutualization is the only logical outcome 
of the present situation. 

The insurance companies have been 
and still are in the limelight, and if a 
radical step such as we now suggest be 
voluntarily taken, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of minority stockholders, it would go 
further toward inspiring confidence in 
the company taking it than anything that 
falls short of complete mutualization. 

as 

THe Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company has _ ceased to do business in 
Great Britain. 

It is estimated by glass manufacturers 
that more than $1,000,000 worth of win- 
dow glass was destroyed in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Fo.Low1nc the San Francisco disaster 
The Eagle Fire Company of New York, 
of which Theo. H. Price is president 
and William G. Whilden is secretary and 
menegne underwriter, has increased its 
capital stock from $300,000 to $600,000, 
and the additional $300,000 was imme- 
diately transferred to surplus account. 


Tue Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., of which J. D. 
Browne is president, will increase its as- 
sets $1,000,000 by means of reducing the 
present number of its outstanding shares 
from 10,000 to 5,000 at $100 and then in- 
creasing the issue by the exact. number 
retired at $200. ee 
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SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY, 
27 William Street, New York. 


Mines at Trinidad and Ocampo, Durango, Mexico. 
Capital Stock, $3,000,000. 
Par Value of Shares, $10. 


Already paying dividends out of its earnings but spending $2 of its earnings in betterments to 
every $1 it pays in dividends. 

Has 270,000 tons of ore in actual sight—blocked out and ready to take down—in its mines, which 
nets the Company from $5 to $100 a ton U. S. Money, over and above all expenses of mining, trans- 
portation and reduction. This amount of ore in sight is but a very small fraction of the Company’s 
available ore resources, and is increasing with every day’s development: work. Work it as strenuously 
as we will, it cannot be exhausted during the present generation at least. 

All the Company needs in order to pay very much larger and more frequent dividends is addi- 
tional machinery and a larger plant. It is for the purpose of acquiring these that the remaining stock 
in the Company’s treasury is now offered for sale. 

SAN LUIS has a bedy of copper ore equal in extent to that of the Greene Consolidated, of as 
high grade in copper as that of the Mitchell, and containing gold and silver values equal to the 
United Verde. The gold and silver values pay the entire cost of production, leaving the copper 
cost free. 

At present prices—which will be quoted on application—the stock is a better purchase than any 
other copper stock on the market. MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary. 





DIRECTORS : 


Walter S. Perry, Director of Pests Institute, Brooklyn, | Dr. Louis F. Bischof, physician and investor, 229 East 
56 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 5 Bightewe te ek, New York ce. 
Wil Mori 3 eymour W. Tulloch, mine owner and. mining engineer, 
i 4, mabe, capitalist, 223 Florida Street, 5t. Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
7 , Walter S. Logan, lawyer, 27 William Street, New York 
Louis Ross, mining engineer and manager, Gebriel, Du- City. 
tango, Mexico. J. Rameed Sague, Vice-President American Locomotive 
Prof. George A. Treadwell, _metaler ist oy mining ex- Somgene, 111 Broadway, New York City. 
pert, 27 William Street, New ork Ci Myra artin, Secretary, 27 William Street, New 
John J. Gibbons, Gilman’ Miho: & anude, 284 ¥ork City. 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Wallace Donald McLean, lawyer, Columbian Building, 
Col. Britton Davis, mining engineer and mine oper- Washington, D. C. 
ator, 22 William Street, New York City. pez Negrete, lawyer, Durango, Mexico. 


ROCKWOOD 


Lic Angel 





PHOTOGRAPHER 
BROADWAY, Cor. 3%h STREET, NEW YORK 


DAGUERREOTYPES (which we can restore) AND OLD 
PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED TO ANY SIZE 


Our new Portraits in Seale are filling a long desired 
want for something new in life size portraiture. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


AS PERMANENT RECORDS 
TO SPECIAL DESIGN ONLY CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Send for [ustrated Handbook and Photographs of Work. 


J, & R. LAMB, 23, 25, 27 Sixth Ave., New York 

















Wilson’s Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and 
the most effective method for 
dividing large rcomsin Churches 
and School Buildings into smail 
rooms, and vice versa; — 
from various kinds of w 
sound proof and air tight; pan A 

Made also 


B tface. Fitted 
to new and old buildings. Used 
in over 56,000 Churches and Public 
Buildings. Mention THE IN- 
DEPENDENT for free pamphlet. 
Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling 

Steel Shutters. 


JAS. G.. WILSON MFG. CO. 
5 West 29th Street, New York 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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READING NOTICES 


MACY’S. 

At this season especial interest attaches to the un- 
surpassed facilities for summer home furnishing afforded 
by the well known house of R. H. Mote © Co., Broadway 
and Sixth avenue, Thirty-fourth to irty-fifth streets, 
New York. No matter whether it be the simplest house- 
hold utensil or the complete furnishing of a house that 
is required, Macy’s will undertake the commission and 
the householder may be assured of the most careful 
attention to every detail. Where a large expenditure is 
involved an advance estimate will be furnished. One 
advantage of trading at Macy’s is the certainty that all 
purchases, in whatever department, are made at the low- 
est possible cash prices. o charge accounts are kept in 
the ordinary acceptance of the term, and the heavy ex- 
pense of a large force of bookkeepers, plus the amount 
of bad debts inevitably following the usual charge sys- 
tem, is thus saved to the customer. There is, however, a 
unique plan in vogue at Macy’s, which affords the cus- 
tomer all the conveniences of the credit system, with 
none of its annoyances or lack of economy, and that is 
the deposit account system. Customers can deposit any 
sum, large or small, that suits their convenience, make 

urchases and have them charged against this deposit. 

onthly statements are mailed and interest at the rate 
of four per cent. compounded quarterly, is allowed on 
daily balances. Money can withdrawn at any time. 
This feature of Macy’s is one which appeals strongly 
to out-of-town buyers, and to that ever increasing num- 
ber of our distant readers who make a practice of coming 
to New York every summer, bent either on business or 
pleasure. 


THE CONSERVATIVE INVESTOR’S 
OWN BOOK 


INVALUABLE INFORMATION IN 
ATTRACTIVE FORM 


All over New England, and, in fact, here and there 
all over the country, are scattered shrewd thrifty souls 
who, if not already enrolled, might easily join the ranks 
of “conservative investors.” They are not in the habit 
of talking about their financial dealings, but they con- 
sider long and earnestly any opportunities for legiti- 
mately investing their modest properties. They carefully 
scan the papers for an opportunity to place their money 
where it will be safe, and at the same time return a 
fairly good rate of interest. These people are frequently 
very astute in placing their money. Unfortunately there 
are many others who read the public prints who are not 
so. shrewd, and who are frequently carried away by mis- 
leading advertisements. To such people, and their name 
is legion, the little booklet, “A Financial Courtship,” will 
instantly appeal. It is from the versatile mn of the 
originator of the “Old Home Week” idea, Ex-Governor 
Frank W. Rollins of New Hampshire, a descendant of an 
old and distinguished family; one jong associated with 
financial affairs, a man of the highest integrity; a man 
who has filled, with entire credit to himself and the best 
traditions, the highest office his native New Hampshire 
could give him, and who is now at the head of one of the 
oldest and most conservative banking firms in the oteey. 

In this little book he has toons y 
and concisely 





In these days of extravagant wastefulness in the matter 
of good ink and paper, it is re to book 
at orce so entertaining and " 





80 e. 
The long financial ience of its author is \- 
tee of {te reliability. Tnlike most books, it is aot ~< 
of the other publications which the - as written 


on then, O°, “A ROTTING & SONG te 
. air 


0e3.c8 ROUND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 


g 
z 








to be the most attractive hotel in all New 
England The Elton, at Waterbury, Conn. As Water. 
bury is on the direct route to Boston, the Berkshires and 
other New England points, The Elton is a favorite stop- 
ping place for automobilists. The hotel is fireproof, has 
all modern conveniences and is a most delightful place 
for a summer outing. 


What Shall Take on 
My Vacation? 


This is a question that thousands of our 
readers are now asking. If any of our adver- 
tisers wish to help them out by suggestions, our 
next issue affords them an excellent opportunity, 
for the whole number is given over to vacation 
ideas. Here are some of the articles : 












Quail DL nae clsweweekedee ER CLEVELAND 
Md Goaee Wages «os. osicdcicvedssc cd enean W. J. LONG 
An Hitherto Unpublished Poem........J. G ITTIER 
The Advance of the Automobile ..AUGUSTUS POST 
Popular Aeronautic Sports........ GEORGE E. WALSH 
My Buffalo Experiments........... “BUFFALO” JONES 
A Sensible Vacation.. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
A Vacation at Home. .....cccccccccssses E. P. POWELL 
ON lie) ke obo eiecisaenn ERNEST T. PAINE 
The Wild Bird’s Song..............- M. E. AUDUBON 


Vacation Books Reviewed, Editorials, Survey of the 
World, Financial, Insurance, etc. 





MEETING 


AMERICAN CAR @ FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
Stockholders’ Meeting. 
The stockholders of the AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY 
COMPANY are hereby notified that th 
Meeting of the stockholders of said Com 
at its offices, No. 248 WASHINGTON REBT, JERSEY 
CITY, NEW JERSEY, on THURSDAY, the 28th DAY OF 
JUNE, 1906, at 12 O’CLOCK NOON, for the purpose of 
electing a Board of Directors, and transacting such other 
business as may be Fu! brought before the meeting. 
ransfe 








The Stock r books of the Company will close 
Thursday, June 7th, and re-open bis: : J 8d, 1906. 
D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. 
DIVIDENDS 





BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA IRON COMPANY 


First Mortgage & per cent. Gold Bonds 


Co No. 8, di m will be t me 
cist Ee SSeS OR WOM © 


FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
H. D. CARSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


IOWA CENTRAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


Cou s from first 
SE Sam ers 
upon ere 
tile Trust Company, 120 , aAR New York City. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD COMPANY 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


No. 16 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE (1) PER 
CENT. has been deciared, payable June 1, eat stock: 
holders of record May 18, 1 

LEHR, Treasurer. 


- A. 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y, 
" Transfer ‘Agents. “ 
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AMERICAN aatrgn eka COMPANY. -.- 


A semi-annual Dividend of ) »¢ 
Share — been declared, By em ow a a> 
to the of record a 


Shareholders 
ness May 81, 1906; also extra Dividend of 0 00 
Dollar per Share out ‘of the earnings of the nd One (81.00) 
investments. JAMES F. FARGO, Treasurer. 
New York, May 8, 1906. 


Pays se + yor GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. 


tg iene (No. 34) of ONE AND ONE- 
quar ER P. NT. on the Common Capital Stock of 
the American A Co. will be 
1906, to stockholders of rerord June 1 

By order of the Directors. 
EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 


The re; ee @ > dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER C Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable July 2. "00 to stockholders of record at close of 
business June 15, 1906. Transfer books will close June 
15, 1906, and reopen July 2, 1906. Checks mailed. 

E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 





paid on June 15, 








OFFICE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER COMPANY. 
Meriden, Conn., May 20, 1906. 
Coupons No. 15, of the first mortgag e bonds of this com- 
pany, cated June 1, will be paid on and after that date S 
presentation at ay American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway, New York Ci 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
29th REGULAR PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 


The Directors have this day declared the twenty-ninth 
regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUAR- 
TERS PER CENT. (1%%) on the preferred shares, out of 
earnings, payable June 15th, 1906, to all stockholders of 
record on June 9th, 1906, at the close of business. Checks 
will be mailed to registered addresses. 

New York, May 17th, 1906. 

JOHN J. WATSON, Jr., Treasurer. 











FINANCIAL 


METROPOLITAN BANK. 


Condensed statement of condition as reported to the 
State Superintendent at the close of business May 16th, 








1906 
RESOURCES. 
ORNS TER GIORUIIIR s 6 6 6:65.00.0 o40:0 cc 00 eeccus $8,399,880 59 
Beeches GM BOM. 5.00 ccs cccccccccscccccccse 1, 192,170 15 
Furniture and fixtures............... < 5,213 | 
Real estate—banking house........... oe 390,000 00 
Dne from banks and trust companies. ee 1,330,458 81 
Cams Gy BB cv ccdcwciccsccccccccvccsece e 2? 773,315 36 
$14,091,038 57 
LIABILITIES. 
Cam i ce cata ns otle'e ae chbed sabbate csitte $2,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits.............. 662,059 81 
Reserved fOr taxes. ......ccccccccccccccccee 11,339 50 
COU. 6.060060 ceveconvcens 99,000 00 
Deposits, individuals -. 9,644,884 71 
DOPE EN 557% Odie ons dmecedé onesie 06 1,673,754 55 





HENRY OLLESHEIMER, President. 

WILLIAM M. papeses Vice President. 

GILBERT 8B. SAYRES, "Second Vice Pres’t. 
ALFRED J. MGR ATH, Third Vice Pres’t. 

AUGUSTUS C. Sees, Cashier. 

— L. PEGRAM, Asst. Cashier. 
AMES L. MILLER, Asst. Cashier. 


AFTER 30 YEARS 


Send for our New Biqesnme | issued after 39 years. 

Our szlendid system has eloped out of inis vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern 

ansas will net yous —e per cent. and there is no better 
Security on earth. msible agents wanted. 

Write today for a ew Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY;,: - 





Lawrence, Kansas 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BOWLING GREEN TRUST COMPANY 
at the close of business on the 16th day of May, 1906: 

RESO OURORS. 


Bonds and mortgages.............. aven $87,000 00 

ket val $6,789, band tam book i (mer. 6,825,048 59 
ue, ¥ a value.... 

Amount loaned on collaterals.......... +++» 18,070,218 62 

Other loans, including bills purchased. . 604,808 17 
(Ameunt due from vo included | in 


QORPEIINED. dai dc iindb-ock dus bescnocecchoccdet 18 
Due from banks, bankers and broke O00i5i << 1,051,240 29 
Cash on deposit in banks or other moneyed 
inatitetions siete ws é ans Fehebweteaeatexs -. 8,961,867 88 
SAP eA CEDPA Obs odd aneeese kdenk aan 386,087 74 
‘ s. legal tender loseee: ‘and notes of ‘Ne 
MN TEES os c& 2ececcessapese Nonbeuiees * 60,000 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Other items carried as cash...... jheeseee 5,091 19 
EP eee ee ree $26,001,375 75 
Accrued interest not entered on books at date 
of this report as an asset........... jac 100,791 43 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. $2,500,000 00 
Surplus on book value (less current expenses 
a Ps eee 8,249,788 69 
(Surplus on market value, $3,214,277.50; sur- 
plus after Bh eee) and crediting accrued 
interest, $3,1 
Deposits subject to nak (except as stated 
below), mot preferred........ccccssccsece 11,806,811 22 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred) : Time, 
$12,500.00; demand, 92,043.64.......... 204,543 64 
Amount ‘due trust companies b 00 eee Soetbac ds 8,072,506 55 
Amount due banks and bankers............ 8,616,342 08 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
TD COVER We 6s sc sosGaacocrccecssd 1,416,371 40 
Deposits otherwise preferred, if — 
CRE, oo cade eneneessstaraeandanar 89,583 40 
Other liabilities not — under ‘any of 
the above heads, viz. 
Unpaid dividends ........... cectasaehenhe 551 
Reserved for taxes.......... Seccovecseces 31,500 
Treasurer’s checks ..... 20ns 0600s 0eeunbane 18,377 87 
DetRh..« cnvccscdonetvcosniedistntiesbenae $26,001,375 75 
Accrued interest not entered on. books at date 
of this report as a liability.... 135,208 71 


Total amount of deposits on Which “interest 
SOF Go ew decenns cvnstcceboabobdsaneestand 19,744,488 70 
Average rate of interest paid thereon, on 

State of New York, County of New Yor 
WILLIAM H. TAY Vice President, hae JOHN A. 

HIVTON, Treasurer, of Bowling a Trust Company, 

located and doing business at No. Broadway, in the 

City of New York, in said county, %. duly sworn, each 

for himself, says the foregoing report, with the schedules 

accompanying the same, is true an correct in all respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said trust pag od has been 
transacted at the location required by the banki Bed 

(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; a’ 

the above report is made in compliance with on official 

notice received from the Superintendent of Banks designat- 

ing the 16th day of May, 1906, as the day as of which 
said report shall be made. 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, =e President. 
JOHN A. pa ant Treasure 
Severally subscribed and sworn 
2ist day of May, 1906, before me. 
WILKINSON, 


(Seal of Notary.) Cc. J. 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate enied in New York County. 


Fulton Trust Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Formerly REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. of New York 
Established 1890 


30 NASSAU STREET 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits $1,200,000 
Deposits - - - 8,000,000 


(Per report May 16th to Bank Dept.) 











Allowing Interest 
Accepts Trusts 


Designated Legal Depository 
Receives Deposits 





to by both “heponatite the. 
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2875 5 1906 
Tue MIDDLESEX 
Banking Company 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNEORICUT 
Assets over $7,000, 000 


" Debentures and First Mortgage : 
Loans ween Real Estate 


ee . # ‘ 

: 5 % Guaranteed 
Security 400% 

New York Realty Owners Co. Preferred 
Shares, soldat $ 100 each in amounts$ 100 
to $10,000, pay 3% semi-annually from 
date of issue. Business established ten 
Ten thousand profit checks have 


rs. 
tora paid to Investors, and Surplus 
grows steadily. Write for Booklet F. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 





3ist YEAR 
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INSURANCE 


| Why Should You 
be the Risk-Taker? 


We fail to see what a man wants with 
life insurance where the preponderance 
of risk is his. Our policies put the risk 
on us. You'll like them ; the cost par- 
ticularly. 

The Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 








er Apt. 1906 


ASSETS, ,303,304.60 
LIABI LITIES, ; 659,522.00 
SURPLUS Cinatashiedetis Standard), $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy,. and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agents 








New England Mataal 
LIFE pet eo co. 


Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. — 












Petey 
600 270.95 








; Us. $4,102,420. 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid wu all po! 

nd thereon - cash surrender 


pects Fin 4 e 4 
and nsurance values to which the insured is en- 
tith 4 the Massachusetts. Statute 
lets, rates, and values for. any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company’s Office. 










Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New Yerk 
























A Life Insurance Company especially adapted V, 

for permanent and temporary usefuiness to active Q. 
business men. It especially provides for practical 

wants. W 

MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE Ai 

BE RN Ti 

Atlantic (Mutual - 

Insurance Company § x, 

ATLANTIC BUILDING 

49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK A 

ORGANIZED IN 1842 A 

Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- H: 

portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England Th 





Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 





“The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are ‘divided annually hpon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 

THEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyd-jJonmes, Secretary 













